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An  IntervievY  with  Lester  B.  jearBnn 

Last  June,  several  "boys  of  the  newspaper  staff,  aooomp— 
anied  "by  Mr,  Seville,  v/ent  to  Ottav/a  so  that  we  might  have  an 
interview  prepared  for  this  first  edition.   Olive  Hooton,  Tpd 
Claxton,  Robbie  Campbell,  Jim  Legere,  George  Tombs  and  Mr, 
Seville  had  the  great  honour  of  interviev/ing  former  Prime 
Minister  Rt,  Hon.  Lester  B.  Pearson,  CO.,  at  his  office  in 
dovmtovm  Ottawa.  The  group  was  several  minutes  late,  after 
losing  ourselves  in  Rockcliffe  Tark,   and  the  slight  apprehension 
that  hung  over  us  soon  disappeared,  ov/ing  to  Mr.  Pearson's  warm 
personality. 

He  started  his  diplomatic  career  in  1928,  having  served  in 
the  Pirst  World  V/ar,  Mr.  Pearson'  s  m.ost  distinguished  service 
in  the  United  Nations  as  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  Suez  Crisis  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  the  follov/- 
ing  year,  1957.  Becoming  Prime  Minister  in  1963,  he  retired 
in' 1968,  after  ton  years  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Mr. 
Pearson  is  presently  the  Chairman  of  the  Cana.dian  International 
Development  Agency,  and  is  the  author  of  several  books. 

Legere;  Mr.  Pearson,  you've  been  very  much  involved  in  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  both  in  the  past  and  at  present.  Do  you 
feel  that  it  is  effective  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  set  up? 

Mr.  Pearson;  V/ell,  it's  easy  to  answer  the  last  q_uestion,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  set  up;  it's  not  only  useful,  it's 
vital .   In  this  particular  day  and  age  where  every  nation  really 
has  to  depend  on  every  other  nation,  even  the  most  powerful, 
and  all  people  are  interdependent  in  the  same  way,  then  the 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about  international 
peace  is  vital.  And  that's  what  it  was  set  up  to  do.   It's  more 
difficult  to  ans\.'er  the  other  question,  whether  it  has  been 
really  encompassing  this  purpose.   It's  been  very  disappointing 
in  many  ways,  especially  in  ensuring  security  and  peace  in  the 
world,  because  we  haven't  very  much  of  that.   At  San  Francisco, 
when  it  wa,s  set  up,  it  vma   hoped  that  it  would  be  able  to  develop 
on  the  foundation  of  co-op o rat ion  between  the  great  powers  — 
permanent  members  of  the  council  of  the  United  Nations.   That  was 
the  assumption,  but  that  assumption  has  been  proven  to  be  false, 
because  vrc  have  had  cold  Vira-r  and  conflict  ever  since. 

And  therefore  the  U.N.  hasn't  been  able  to  carry  out  that 
particular  function.   At  the  same  time  it  has  done  some  very 
important  things  in  the  field  of  security,  because  it  has,  I 
think;  on  one  or  ^o  occasions,  prevented  small  wars  from  develop- 
ing into  large  wars.   And  who  knows?  By  being  there  and  by 
intervening  it  may  have  saved  the  v/orld  from  a  world  war.   It 
has  also  done  a  groat  deal  in  other  fields;  in  economic  development 
in  human  rights,  in  accelerating  social  problems.   So,  on  the 
whole,  though  it  hasn't  done  what  wo  hoped  it  would  do,  and  that's 
not  the  fault  of  the  United  Nations,  that's  the  fault  of  the  govern- 
mbhts  who  are  members  of  it,  it's  still  a  pretty  indisponsible 
piece  of  machinery,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  stop. 
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Tombs;  Wliat  do  you  think  of  Canada's  pollution  control,  and 
what  do  you  think  Canada  might  do? 

Mr.  Pearson;  Well,  it's  interesting  that  we've  just  got  so 
ooncGrned  with  pollution  control  in  the  last  few  years.   Pollution 
has  "been  going  on  for  quite  a  long  tiiae  since  this  industrial 
society  "became  so  powerful.   So  dji  the  last  tv/o  or  three  years 
we've  got  excited  about  pollution  control.   I  si^ppose  it  really 
began  when  some  of  the  big  tankers  began  to  spill  oil  all  over 
the  ocean  and  people  realized  what  was  happening.  And  then  we 
began  to  measure  the  atmosphere,  and  found  it  was  full  of  hor- 
rible things  which  v/e  put  into  it.   So  in  the  last  few  years, 
there's  been  a  wakening  consciousness  to  the  fact  that  if  we 
don't  do  something  about  the  water,  and  to  the  air,  and  indeed 
to  the  land,  our  general  environment  —  and  life  on  this  planet 
could  be  made  almost  impossible.  This  has  suddenly  stinick 
people.  Take  a  nuclear  bomb;  it  wouldn't  take  a  nuclear  bomb 
nearly  as  long  to  destroy  the  world  or  a  lot  of  it,  but  the 
pollution  would  havo-alm'Dst  equal  effects  if  v/e  don't  do  something 
about  it,  now  that  we  are  moving  into  the  industrial  age. 

So  all  goveraments  arc  concerned  with  this  nov/.  We're 
beginning  to  do  something  in  Canada,   It  would  have  been  much 
cheaper  if  we  had  prevented  the  pollution  from  happening,  but 
now  there  it  is.  But  there  again,  you  can't  do  this  in  one 
countrj'-  alone  —  it's  an  international  problem,  and  you  haven't 
got  control  of  it  if  you  neighbour  won't  co-operate.  And  that's 
why  the  United  Nations  continues  to  be  very  important  and  the  U.N. 
has  called  the  World  Conference  on  the  Protection  of  the  Environ- 
ment for  Stockholm  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  this 
V7ill  be  a  very   important  conference  and  I  hope  Canada  will  be 
there  and  I  know  she  will  contribute  greatly. 

Our  local  problems  arc  terrible.  .  I  lisrE^-alongside  the 
Ottawa  River,  but  I'm  not  the  only  one.  You  do  not  dare  fish  in 
it,  because  if  you  eat  the  fish,  you  don't  know  what  you're  eat- 
ing.  It's  not  even  safe  to  s;.-/im  in  itl  and  Lake  Erie  is  a  cess- 
pool'. These  are  all  problems  of  our  own,  \'}hy   even  lake  Erie  - 
we  can't  do  much  about  it  without  the  United  States'  co-operation. 
Aii'jYiay,   we're  aware  of  the  problem  nov;  and  that's  at  least  the 
first  phaae  in  doing  something  about  it. 

Tombs;  'Well,  do  you  think  for  this  reason  the  human  race  is 
losing  faith  in  itself? 

Mr.  Pearson;  V/ell,  I 'think  there's  a  lot  of  reason  why  it  should 
lose  faith  in  itself  S   I  hope  it  doesrij^t  because  if  wo  ^  lose 
faith  in  ourselves,  we  could  never  do  anythijig;  but  v/hen  you 
think  of  what's  happenijig  in  the  v/orld  today  it's  easy  to  lose 
faith.   Now  v/hen  3^ou  get  a  little  older  and  take  over  the  world 
I  hope  you'll  correct  all  these  things  that  no  one  did  anything 
about  I   It's  up  to  you  chaps. 

tir.  Seville;  Are  you  optimistic ,  Mr.  Pearson,  about  the  future? 

Mr.  Pearson;  You  must  be  optimistic  about  the  future.   If  you, 
-  if  man  liadn't  been  optimistic  about  his  future,  we  wouldn't 
be  here,  because  man  v/ould  have  destroyed  himself  generations 
ago.  There  arc  all  sorts  of  reasons  to  be  worried  and  anxious  - 
and  it's  good  to~l)e  v;orried  and  anxious,  because  otherwise  we 
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wouldn't  do  much.  There's  even  some  reason  at  times  to  feel 
despairing,  but  you  must  "believe  that  inside  man,  individual 
man,  that  there  is  more  of  good  than  of  had.   If  there  hadn't 
"been,  v/c  woixLdn't  he  here  now  -  we'd  he  sv;inging  around  in  trees 
as  monkcysj  so,  in  the  long  run  we  may  have  to  go  through  "blood, 
sweat  and  tears  in  the  process,  hut  I  think  we'll  take  good 
care  of  ourselves,  ...  I  hope  so.   I  won't  he  around  to  prove 
it.  You  will. 

Tombs;  V/hat  was  the  main  purpose  of  your  involvement  in  the 
World  Pood  Programme? 

Mr.  Pearson;  Y/hen  I  left  the  Prime  Minister's  joh  I  wasn't 
allowed  to 'retire  very  long  and  they  asked  me  if  I'd  he  chairman 
of  this  comm-ission  to  cope  with  problems  on  economic  development, 
and  all  the  related  subjects;  for  example,  trade  with  the  poorer 
countries  and  population  control  and  all  those  things  that  are 
at  the  moment  dividing  the  world  into  rich  countries  and  poorer 
countries,  and  I  couldn't  very  well  turn  that  down.   It's  about 
the  most  important  problem  we  have.   If  we're  not  careful  we 
will  find  that  in  fifteen  or  twanty  yea.rs  a  world  society  where 
the  rich  arc  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer  and 
indeed  as  happens  in  some  national  societies.  And  it  happens 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  are  poor.   And 
I  don't  think  there'll  ever  be  peace  and  socui'ity  and  progress 
in  the  world  when  it  consists  of  a  small  residential  suburb 
surrounded  by  slums  any  more  than  there  would  be  in  a  city.  And 
what  we  have  to  try  to  do  is  the  rich  countries  assist  the 
economically  poorer  countries.   Help  them  help  themsoTvcsj  v/e 
can't  make  them  develop  into  rich  coimtries ,  but  we  can  go  ahead 
and  help  them  by  transferring  some  of  our  resources  to  them  and 
our  know—how  and  our  technical  skills.  And  this  is  what  I've 
been  trying  to  do  on  this  commission  to  give  recommendations  to 
the  government  and  make  long  reports  about  this.   It's  easy  to 
make  recommendations,  but  sometimes  it's  easier  to  put  them  in 
pigeon-holes  and  forget  all  about  them, 

Mr.  Seville;  V/hat  is  your   main  job  now;  yoiw   main  job  anyway? 

Mr.  Pearson;  V/ell,  my  main  job  now;  I'm  stiLll  doing  this  develop- 
ment work,  'and  I'm  president  of  an  organization  called  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  in  London,  that's  to  anali^ze  defensive 
structures  on  an  official  level  and  then  I've  agreed  to  take  on 
a  job  (and  my  wife  says  I'm  crazy)  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  new  Canadian  International  Development  Research  Centre,  and 
that's  being  set  up  right  now  ((last  June)).   And  I'm  doing  a 
good  deal  of  teaching  at  Carleton.   I'm  teaching  a  course  in 
international  relations  for  graduate  students.   And  I'm  writing 
a  book.   I  just  finished  a  little  book  on  development,  and  I've 
got  another  one  coming  in  two  or  three  months.   So  I'm  biisjr, 

Mr.  Seville:  Do  3'"ou  look  forv/ard  to  the  day   when  you  retire? 

Mr.  Pearson;  Oh;  I  guess  this  is  interesting  work  and  I  can  do  it 
or  not  do~it.   I'm  not  forced  to  do  it.   I  watch  television,   I 
watched  the  Expos  the  other  night  getting  hit  all  over  the  place. 
They  did  better  last  night.  That's  my  main  job  as  a  matter  of 
fact.   I'm  honorary  president  of  the  Expos.   So  I  get  free 
tickets  to  the  ball  games. 
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Legere;  Sir,  do  you  feel  tiiat  it's  possible  to  develop  an 
international  language?  That  is,  not  one  like  Esperanto, 
"but  one  which,  is  truly  representative  of  all  languages, 

Mr,  Pearson;  I  don't  know;  I  douht  it.   If  there  is  to  be  an 
int e mat i ona 1  language,  the  compound  of  other  languages; 
Esperanto  ws.s  meant  to  fill  that  bill,  supposed  to  be  a  simple 
language,  easily  learned ^  easily  spoken;  I  don't  know  really 
anything  about  it,  but  it  hasn't  caught  on.  And  if  there  is  to 
be  an  international  language  and  I  wish  there  could  be,  I  should 
thinlc  it  would  have  to  be  one  of  the  existing  main  languages, 
French  in  the  eighteenth  century  used  to  be  the  language  of 
every  educated  man,  in  Europe;  everybody  knows  it  , , ,  in 
Russia  , . ,  in  England  , . .  but  French  has  fallen  away  as  a 
universal  language  and  English  is  nov;  used  more  because  of  the 
commercial  dominance  of  the  English  people  and  of  the  Americans. 
It  would  be  fine  to  make  English  the  universal  language  and  ■ 
v/herevcr  you  go  in  the  world  now  ;^ou  find  it  being  used  more, 
over  half  the  world,  but  I  don't  think  it'll  ever  be  accepted 
as  such.   I  think  we'll  have  to  do  know  V7ith  the  three  main 
languages  dm  the  Western  side  and  the  Chinese,  a  billion  people, 
or  nobody  knows  -  it's  probably  a  billion  people  speak  Chinese 
and  nobody  v/ants  to  learn  Chinese;  and  two  million  people  speak 
Russian,   It's  a  heck  of  a  handicap  but  it's  not  too  serious  a 
handicap,  mind  you.   I  find  in  my  travels  going  to  international 
conferences  to  know  English  and  Prench  is  enough, 

Ifigeres  Yes,  well  v/ouldn't  it  help  v/orld  unity? 

Mr._^earsqn:  It  wouldl  it  v/ould,  but  I  don't  thirJc  it's  practical. 
I  just  don't  thinl<:  it  could  be  done.   It  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  it  could  be  done,  but,  I  don't  think  we  can  make  much  progress 
at  the  moment.   I  thinlc  perhaps  there  are  more  ijnportant  things. 
If  you  ever  got  a  feeling  of  international  commimity,  a  feeling 
of  international  unity,  then  this  would  follow,  but  you'd  have 
to  get  the  fealing  first, 

Claxton;  Sir,  during  the  Suez  Crisis  you  suggested  that  a 
combined  U.N.  peace  force  should  bo  sent  in  to  stop  the  fighting 
in  the  Middle  East.   Can  you  e:cplain  what  happened? 

Ivlr.  Pearson;  Well,  this  v/as  one  of  the  things  that  was  meant  to 
happen  under  the  Charter,  there  was  to  bo  a  United  Nations  force, 
administered,  organized  and  commanded  by  the  Big  Pov/ors  in  the 
Security  Council  to  which  other  governments  and  countries  v/ould 
send  their  contingents.  Y/e  were  quite  v/illing  to  do  that.  But 
that  has  failed,  because  the  Russians  and  the  Americans,  for 
Instance,  couldn't  agree  on  that  kind  of  international  force. 
But  instead,  what  they  have  done  in  the  U.N,;  the  U.N,  has  been 
able  to  organize  smaller  forces  for  particular  crises,  the  Suez 
is  the  best  example.  And  I  had  something  to  do  v/ith  that.   I 
happened  to  be  in  New  York  at  that  time,  on  the  Canadian  delegatior. 
and  when  the  fighting  broke  out  there  in  1956  it  looked  for  a 
time  it  might  spread  all  over  the  Middle  East  and  the  U.N,  very, 
very  quickly,  within  ';5 event y-tv/o  hours  had  some  U.N.  troops 
between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews.   And  by  getting  them  there  and  by 
holding  the  line  betv/een  them,  though  there  weren't  very  many  of 
them,  but  they  may  well  have  prevented  the  fire  spreading  and  they 
also  made  it  possible  for  the  French  and  British  to  withdrav/ 
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■because  the  U.N.  troops  v/ero  there.   Heavy  U.IT.  forces  ... 
they've  iDcen  used  in  the  Congo;  v/c  have  ot?u?  -  v/c  have  troops 
in  Oj^ru.3,   holding  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  from  each  other's 
tliroats.  That  peace-keeping  kind  of  thing  we  can  do  very  well. 
But  a  great,  big  international  force  is  not  possilole  along  with 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians. 

Claxton;  Sir,  I  believe  we  still  have  Canadian  forces  in 
Germany  now.  Do  you  thinlc  they  are  still  needed? 

Mr.  Pearson;  Yes,  I  think  it's  useful  to  have  them  there 
T^ccausc,  not  because  of  their  militar;^^  value  primarily,  though 
the  Canadian  troops  in  Germany^  I'm  told,  are  the  best  troops  in 
N.A.T.O.  because  they're  about  the  only  professional  ones;  they're 
long-serving  troops.  They  are  the  standard  against  which  other 
NATO  countries  measure  themselves.  But  the  value,  or  the 
importance  of  havi2ig  them  there  is  an  indication  of  the  solidarity 
in  the  coalition. 

We  are  in  the  alliance,  and  I  hope  we  stay  in,  and  wo  have 
to  pay  our  share  of  the  costs.   I  wouldn't  complain  very   much 
if  our  troops  were  brought  back  and  given  other  duties  because 
after  all  Canada  is  part  of  NATO  territory,  not  only  Europe, 
and  if  it  were  considered  desirable  to  leave  thorn  up  north,  for 
duties  np  there  in  the  Arctic,  I  wouldn't  complain  about  that. 
Except  we  wouldn't  be  on  guard  up  there  against  potential  enemies, 
we'd  be  on  guard  against  the  Americans,  v/ho  are  also  in  NATO  - 
a  little  ironic.  But  I  think  the  present  contribution  ia  about 
right . 

Mr.  Seville;  Bo  you  ever  envisage  a  time  whan  there  will  be 
world  pea'cc? 

Mr.  Pearson;  No,  I  don't  think  there'll  ever  be  world  peace 
because  in  the  sense  that  there  will  always  bo  world  conflict, 
v/e're  not  really  going  to  have  peace  inside  our  ovm.  communities; 
we  have  conflict,  wc  have  strife.  But  there  must  be  world 
peace  in   the  sense  that  wo  can't  allow  sonc  how  a  major  Vi/ar  to 
begin  again  like  V/orld  Y/ar  I  or  V/orld  Max   II,  both  of  which  I 
v/as  in.  Because  the  next  one  will  destroy  hximanity,  and  when 
you  think  that  a  couple  of  bombs  now  ...  of  the  nuclear,  heavy 
type  missiles  and  bombs  have  more  destructive  power  than  all 
the  bombs  in  V/orld  'War  II,  you  just  can't  allow  a  big  power, 
a  big  warring  society  . . .  but  the  problem  now  is  to  prevent  the 
little  wars  from  developing  into  big  ones.  But  peace,  in  the 
sense  that  ...  the  only   place  you  can  find  it  is  in  a  cemetarj'-l 

T ombs ;  Sir,  do  you  thinlc  that  man  v/ill  find  something  more  exciting 
than"war ,  such  as  space  travel? 

RTr.  Pearson;  I  laiow  something  that's  more  exciting  than  war,   I've 
had  f o\ir  years  as  a  private  soldier;  two,  two  and  a  half  years  as 
a  private  soldier  in  V/orld  War  I,   I  found  it  exciting  the  first 
time.   The  rest  of  it  was  pretty  boring.   V/e  v/ore  too  scared  to 
be  excited.  But  it  is,  there  is,  ...  Vfliat  j'-ou  say  is  right. 
One  of  the,  my  wife's  always,  s^o's  quite  a  pacifist,  always 
tells  me  that  men  lilce  to  fight,  they  liJce  to  go  to  v/ar.   I 
said  they  do  but  so  do  v/omen,  and  v/o  woiildn't  lot  them  go  to  war, 
and  the  reasons  inside  it  that  the  feeling  of  conflict  of 
excitement,  of  getting  away  and  serving  something,  serving  an 
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ideal,  v/hether  it's  a  good  or  a  bad  one,  "but  it's  something 
to  which  you  can  attach  yoiir  loyalty  and  which  has  a  certain 
collective  feeling  about  it  -  it  has  a  certain  attraction. 
Now  man  has  for  a  long  time  been  trying  to  find  a  moral  eq.uiv- 
alent  for  war  which  would  convey  the  same  sense  of  sacrifice  and 
service. 

The  onl^^  good  thing  about  war  that  I  know  is  that  you  do 
work  together  and  you  have  a  loyalty  among  yourselves  and  depend 
on  each  other.   If  you  could  have  that  by  working  for  some 
common  objective.   I  don't  think  space  travel  would  do  it 
because  it's  exciting  for  the  people  who  stairt  it  and  the  men 
who  first  go  to  the  moon  but  after  that  it  Just  becomes  another 
foi^  of  travel.   It  used  to  be  Just  as  exciting  to  fly  as  it 
would  be  now  to  fly  to  the  moon,  it  used  to  be  Just  as  exciting 
to  fly  at  all.   I  did  my  first  flight  in  1916  in  a  militar;^' 
airplanej  it  was  pretty  exciting.   It's  not  exciting  to  fly   now. 
And  I  suppose  going  to  the  moon  is  going  to  be  the  same  in  fifty 
years  from  now. 

*  ■*   *  *   * 

Sincere  thanks  go  to  Rt.  Hon.  Lester  B.  Pearson  for  his  time 
and  thoughtful  remarks. 

*****        George  Tombs 

QUEBEC  -  JAI;IES  BAY  PROo^CT 

Premier  Robert  Bourassa  v/ill  spend  a  week  in  the  United 
States  later  this  year,  to  raise  money  to  build  the  greatest 
hydro-olectric  power  plant  ever  undertaken  in  this  province, 
the  James  Bay  Project. 

Plans,  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  Hydro  specialists, 
show  that  the  project  should  bo  a  complete  success.   However, 
it  will  take  about  fifteen  years  to  build,  and  will  cost 
approximately  ^^2  billion. 

This  project  calls  for  the  damming  of  five  rivers  which 
load  into  James  Bay.  These  dams  would  create  large  reservoirs 
which  would  be  used  for  great  amounts  of  electrical  power. 
Eventually  it  v/ould  produce  more  power  than  Manic  5  and  Churchill 
Falls  combined  -  about  36  billion  kilowatt  hours  per  year.  That's 
about  four  times  what  the  city  of  Montreal  usea  in  a  year. 

The  project  will  require  every  cent  Quebec  can  find  -  and 
that  is  why  Mr.  Bourassa  is  beginning  to  raise  money  nov;.   He 
hopes  to  be  cashing  in  for  Quebec  on  the  recent  growing  short- 
ages of  electricity  v/hich  are  beginning  to  plague  major  U.S. 
cities.   Recently,  there  have  been  blackouts  and  voltage  ration- 
ing along  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

The  premier  v/as  down  in  Nov/  York  to  begin  to  raise  money, 
but  he  returned  when  the  news  of  the  recent  kidnappings  reached 
him, 

Richard  Small 

Contributions  to  THE  NATION  are  completely  welcome.   Such 
articles  or  proposed  interviews  should  be  on  topics  of  interest 
to  Canadians,  and  on  events  in  Canada, 
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In  Inuvik,  tho  Indian  kids  throw  gum  at  cowboy  filma 

By  Dennis  Boll,  Canadian  Press.  From  tho  Montreal  Star, 
OctolDor  21,  1970.  p.  61. 

INUVIK,  N.V/.T.  -  On  Saturday  afternoons  the  Indian  and  Eskimo 
gather  in  the  dinlcy  movio  theatre  on  Inuvik' s  main  drag  to  stono 
Hopalong  Cassidy  with  soda  pop  cans  and  Tdoo  his  Wonder  Horse 
Topper.  There  isn't  a  kid  in  town  under  sixteen  who  would  miss 
the  matinee  performance  of  a  cowboys -and- Indians  classic,  even 
though  tho  Indians  are  invariably  stereotyped  as  cowardly,  stupid 
murderers,  given  to  theft,  rape  and  arson.   The  movies  are  ono 
of  the  few  outlets  for  pent-up  social  and  emotional  frustrations 
among  the  town's  one  thousand  five  hundred  Eskimos,  Indians  and 
Metis  -  half  of  Inuvik' s  population  -  in  an  atmosphere  of  gov- 
ernment-initiated good  intentions  hut  had  results.  The  children 
usualy  hold  their  fire  until  the  final  ten  minutes  on  the  last 
reel,  when  Hopalong  and  tho  7th  Cavalry  finally'  turn  the  tide  of 
hat  tic  and  chase  G-cronimo  and  tho  wily  Apaches  hack  to  the  re- 
serve. 

When  the  Indians  start  losing,  all  hell  breaks  lose.  The 
tiny  movie  screen  is  drenched  with  root  boor,  grape  soda  and  cola, 
V/ads  of  bubble  gum  and  half -eaten  chocolate  bars  whiz  dovm  the 
aisles  like  arrov/s.   It's  a  strange  phenomenon,  a  rare  instance 
of  natives  rebelling  against  the  desti*uction  of  their  culture 
and  traditional  values.   It  runs  counter  to  tho  general  pattern 
of  passive  acceptance  by  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  of  inferiority  and  cultural  erosion. 

A  team  of  four  psychiatrists  that  investigated  mental  health 
in  the  Par  North  last  year  probed  the  impact,  of  whites  on  natives, 
inadvertently  shedding  some  light  on  the  reasons  behind  the 
drenched  screen  at  the  Inuvik  movie  theatre,   "The  process  of 
education  and  the  impact  of  the  mass  media  has  caused  an  insidious 
invalidation  of  traditional  native  baliefs,"  said  the  report,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  failed  to  imbue  the  natives  with  a  sense  of 
what's  good  and  just  in  white  culture.   "Consequently  they  are 
left  without  firm  belief  or  significant  identification.   In  ad- 
dition the  non-native  culture  has  actively,  but  often  with  good 
intentions,  v/orked  towards  the  destruction  of  traditional  values." 
This  has  resulted,  the  doctors  said,  in  a  "loss  of  control  by  the 
native  comri:unity  over  its  members."  They  concluded  pessimistic- 
ally that  most  residents  of  native  communities  "do  not  enjoy 
mental  health." 

The  psychiatrists  spent  five  days  studying  this  community, 
in  the  Mackenzie  River  delta  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.   InuvJJk 
is  a  test  tube  for  federal  government  experimentation  in  moulding 
a  workable  sjmthosis  of  the  tliree  major  cultures  of  the  north  - 
Indian,  Eskimo  and  white.   The  best  of  ever5'i;hing  went  into 
Inuvik  -  schools,  homes,  recreational  facilities  and  planning, 
Tho  sjmthesis,  sixteen  years  after  the  town  \ms  started,  is 
cracked  and  wheezing.   Government  is  the  biggest  single  employer 
in  the  tov/n  and  also,  unintentionally,  the  major  social  aaid 
cultural  force. 

Along  with  government  came  a  structured,  bureauoratic 
perspective  on  human  relations  that  has  turned  off  the  natives 
completely.  They  withdrev/  from  the  white  mainstream  into  a 
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ghetto  on  the  edge  of  to^vn  the  whites  call  "Happy  Valley".  The 
psychiatrists,  headed  "by  Dr.  J.D.  Atcheson,  noted  the  ghetto 
trend  and  its  effects.   "Many  of  the  larger  communities  are 
divided  along  artificial  lines,  creating  gliettos  of  subsidized 
government  employees,  ghettos  of  natives,  ghettos  of  the  pri- 
vately employed  and  oven  ghettos  dividing  government  depart- 
ments one  from  another.  There  ar.:  frequently  "bitter  feelings 
expressed  "by  one  group  towards  the  other.  Discrimination  is 
universal  in  the  North.   It  is  a  destructive  force  and  a  major 
block  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  economy'-  and  society." 

V/ally  Firth,  a  young  Indian  field  v/orker  with  the  Indian- 
Eskimo  Association  of  Canada  in  Inuvik,  is  also  fascinated  by 
the  govenament  ghettos.   "I  first  encountered  it  in  Port  Smith, 
when  I  was  a  game  warden  stationed  there  a  few  years  ago,"  he 
said,   "All  the  top-echelon  government  people  lived  on  the  same 
street.  The  Clerks  No.  1  all  lived  in  the  same  block  of  garden 
apartments.  The  Clerks  No.  11  lived  in  another,  the  middle- 
echelon  civil  servants  had  their  own  ghetto  too.   Of  course,  so 
did  the  native  population." 

The  reasons  for  the  Happy  Valley  glietto  here  are  more 
economical  than  racial.  The  poor  people  live  in  Happy  Valley  - 
and  the  poor  people  arc  Indians,  Eskimo  and  Metis.  A  poor  white 
man  can't  survive  in  the  North.  As  a  general  rule,  the  white 
population  of  Inuvik  is  tolerant,  patient  and  often  sympathetic 
with  the  natives.  But  the  problems  among  the  Indians  and  Eski- 
mos are  becoming  so  great,  so  magnified  under  the  glare  of  the 
booming  northern  economy,  that  good  intentions  no  longer  bridge 
the  gap. 


SEL'^TN  HOUSE  PIBi  SOdETY  advertisement 

Oct.  30   Yo-Yo 

Nov.  27   Advise  and  Consent 

Dec.  11   The  Seventh  Seal 

Jan.  29   How  I  Won  The  V/ar 

Mar.  12   Tom  Jones 

Season  Membership  $4.00 

Individual  Showings Si. 00 

A  selection  of  films  created  by  world-famous  directors,  these 
films  are  designed  to  cultivate  a  basic  appreciation  of  recent 
and  significant  advances  in  the  art  of  the  cineaa- 

Por  further  inf oiTnat ion ,  contact  Mr.  Burgess,  David  Barer  (Pres- 
ident of  the  Pilm  Society),  James  Locke  (Vice-President)  or  your 
Class  Captain, 
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QUEoTIOlI: 


A  nrn's  wife's  brother's   siEter's  nother's   Ben- 
in- 1c.v;'b  brother's  wife's   con's  nother's  nother 
is  what  relc.tion  to   the  man? 
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Can  you  draw  this  fir.ure  in  one  continoas  line  without  crossing 
any  other  li:"ie? 


Did  You  Know  De ot. 


-thct  the  letters  of  the  elphabet  can  be 
written  403,291 ,461,126,605,635,584,000,000 
different  ways?   If  so  written. on  pieces 
of  1  inch  squcj?e  there  v/ill  be  enough  squajres 
to  v^laster  the  ec-j?tJi  to  a  de;^jth  of  8  nilesl 

-that  it  is  rossible  to  live  in  3  centuries 
and  not  be  TOO  yeaxs  oldl 

A  nan  born  Dec,  3I  ,  I8OO  £-Jid  who  on 
Dec.  31  1900,  crossed  the  international 
date  line  in  .,  westerly  direction  had  lived 
in  3  centuries  and  v;as  not  100  years  old. 


Sick  Joke  De  ;t. 


wife ;  What  a  beautiful  coati   Lete  go  buy  it. 
husband;  Yes,  lets  go  by  it, 

Q.  V/hcre  is  Moscow? 

A.  In  the  fef-rn,  beside  pa.'s  cow. 

Q.    \.hct  looks  li2:e  heJLf   a  cheese? 
A,    'The   other  half, 

11,   V/hat  is  the   definition  of   counterfeit  uoney? 
A.    Ilonemade  bread. 

Q,    \7hrt   has   four   eyes? 
A.   MissisKij^)i 

Q.    Why   shouldn't   girls  lecrn   french? 

A,    GeCause  one   tongue  is  enough  for  any  girl. 


tlaze;  f—. 
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:  WATI^x^  POLLUTION 

The  W.H.C.    'icpert  Comittee  on  Tater  Pollution  Control  met  in  Geneva 
from  the  6th  to  the  12th'/ipril  1965. 

It  is  IcnoTTi  that  Water  Pollution  is  caused  by  mans  inventions. 
It  also  is  dentost  v;here  the  population  is  largest.    The  couEittoe  v/ac 
therefore  nadeto  reviaT'  the  most  important  problems  of  ^-rater  pclluticn 
control  snd  corrective  measures.    Pollution  is  highest  in  developed  countries. 
In  countries  vhich  are  developing,  pollution  is  incr-^asing. 

Almost  every  country  in  the  world  have  a  water  pollution 
problem  and  whore  it  is  seriou^,  it  became  so  as  a  result  of  urbanization 
and  industrialation.  The  fact  that  countries  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  secure  pollution  abatement,  is  proof  enouph  that  they  knew 
of  the  harm  pollution  can  do. 

The  demand  for  water  both  domestic  and  industrial  is  countinuouslv 
rising  at  a  rate  of  U^  a  year  and  the  demand  will  double  in  20  years.  This 
has  several  important  consequences. 

First  if  the  demand  of  water  ^oes  not  increase  which  is  highlv 
improbable,  it  vrill  be  neccessary  to  double  water  treatment  and  nurtfication. 
Secondly,  i-rater  ■■■tlII  be  increasinpl^''  costly  to  obtain  because  the  near  sources 
have  been  tanped,  Thirdlv,  rollution  waste  t^ll  i'^crease  and  t'-'e  monev  sDent 
for  treatment  will  increase.  Fourthly,  the  natural  flov  of  water  in  the  rivers 
vdll  decrease,  with  the  larger  demand  of  water  for  industrial  use.  More 
efficient  m.achinerv  is  needed  to  counteract  the  demand,  k   recent  sur>/ey  by 
'^■'.H.O.  stated  that  the  rate  of  nopulation  grovrth  in  7^  developing  countries 
was  'i-Op  greater  than  the  averapa  for  the  world.  Water  nollution  wi.ll  instead 
of  double  in  20  ^--ears,  >d.ll  in  ten  years,  As  the  population  increases, 
sanitai^-  waste  systems  viH  be  installed  and  more  T^rater  pollution  will  occur. 

Glasses  of  Uater  Pollution- 

a)  Pollution  by  bacteria,  ■'/iruses  and  other  organisms  that  can  cause  disease. 

b)  Pollution  bv  decoraposible  oiganic  matter,  which  by  obporbing  ox^-rren 
in  the  water  kills  fish  ect. 

c)  Pollution  by  inorganic  salts. 

d)  Pollution  by  plant  nutriants-potash,  phosphates,  nitrates,  ect. 

e)  Pollution  by  oily  materials 

f )  Pollution  by  specific  toxic  agents,  ranging  from  metal  salts  to  complex 
synthetic  materials. 


Allan  ochouela 
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This  if:  my  firet  j'aar  on  the  Examiner  ctaff  f^nd   I  do  not  know  exact- 
ly v/hat  to  do,  but  I  an:  learning.   If  you  have  any  articlcr  that  you 
would  lilce  to  cee  in  the  Literary  Fection,  ."^ive  them  to  ne  in  VI  A.. 
Some  of  them  are  ^ood  thic  year,  go...  Kevin  Clark- 

Darkners  hac:  come  - 
The  Sr)irit  has  fled, 
Our  v.'allE  have  crunblcd 
And  we  run  for  cover 

V/e  run  for  fear 

Like  naked  lit;'it 

Lookintj  on  darknerG 

For  the  truth  niuct  ctay  hidden. 

Anonyaoue. 

From  the  3un/;:lep  of  Africa,  to  the  outer  reaches  of  the  galaxy,  the 
Avenjer  fights  a  never-endins  ctrug^'le  against  the  forcec  of  the  Evil 
Overlord,  who  from  his  bane  on  the  nlanet  Mordon,  sends  out  hie  pupTjetr 
and  underlings  to  spread  evil  throughout  the  Universe. 

The  Avenger  Strikes 

The  noon  chone  bright  as  I  stealthily  made  ny  way  tov;ardc  my  dreaded 
destination,  the  secret  land  of  Narku,  the, Voodoo  EmDerior.   After  several 
hours  of  hacking  my  way  through  Africa's  denscr;t  Juni..les,  I  finally  came 
URon  it:  an  ianenso  palace  of  monstrous  proportions,  surounded  by  an 
impenetrable  wall  forty  feet  high.   In  the  moonlight  I  could  see  the  sil- 
houettes of  guards  v/alking  lilce  zombies  along  the  top  of  the  wall. 

With  a  cat-lilce  leap,  I  jumped  to  tlie  top,  ny  hands  clutching  ins- 
tinctively for  the  throat  of  the  nearest  sentry:   and  as  he  went  limp,  I 
threw  him  ovor  the  side  of  the  wall  like  the  dor  that  ho  was.  Having  heard 
the  sounds  of  heavy  breathing,  the  other  guards  rushod  towards  me  with 
raised  spears.   One  by  one,  I  cut  then  dovm  with  my  machotte;  then  I 
scraped  them  off  the  v/all  as  one  would  scrape  waste  from  a  plate. 

Alighting  to  the  ground  on  the  other  side  I  crawled  to  the  nearest 
window  and  crept  silently  inside,  hiding  r^ysolf  behind  a  velvet  drape; 
from  this  position  I  could  hear  and  see  everything  in  the  room.   It  v/as 
a  large  room,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling  and  sumptuous  decorations;  slaves 
wore  spaced  around  the  walls,  each  one  held  a  gigantic  spear  in  his  left 
hand.   With  a  shudder  I  realized  I  v;as  in  the  royal  chamber,  for  not  more 
thrji  ten  feet  from  ae  v/as  Narku,  soat-iid  on  a  huge  throne  of  gold  ajid 
ivory.   Ho  was  short  and  grossly  obese:   he  wore  nothing  on  his  grotesque 
body  save  a  loin  cloth  and  a  crown  (to  my  utter  astonishment)  of  nure 
diamond.   His  features  wore  course:   sloping  forehead,  bulging  eyes, 
bulbuous  nose,  and  hideously  thick  lips.   In  front  of  him  v/as  asrembled 
a  number  of  plebians,  each  of  v/hom  had  some  personal  matter  to  discuss 
with  the  Enperior, 

The  first  one  stepped  foward  and  spoke:   "£ire,,I  have  invented 
a  new  bow.   Observe  how  flexible  it  is." 

And  he  bent  the  bow,  which  snapped  like  a  twig, 

"You  incompetent  fooll"  shouted  Narku,  "You  call  yourself  an  inventor. 
Feed  him  to  the  lions i" 

Two  bull-like  slaves  dragged  him  away  as  the  second  plebian  stepped 
foward," 

"Sire,  I  ask  but  a  oiiall  favour  and  that  is  to  see  my  wife."  .' 

"Idiot  I   I  personally  ate  your  wife  this  morning  for  breakfast  I 


The  plebian  was 
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Have  this  cun^ler  disposed  of! 
slaves. 

"  I  an  weary  of  these  whining  snivelling  dcgo,   Se::;ove  then  to  the 
kitchens  and  have  then  prepared  i>y   ny  chefs  for  tonight's  roj'-al  banquet," 
The  plebians  were  diely  removod. 

Then  Narku  clasped  liis  hands:'  ''Send  in  BraxaS"  Within  a  ninuto 
Braxa  entered;  she  was  the  most  beautiful  £irl  I  had  ever  laid  eyer  on. 
Beads  of  sweat  appeared  on  ny  forehead;  I  v.'as  in  love  with  her. 

"Are  you  ready...?"  inquired  Narku  evilly. 

"You  nonster!  I  will  never  co-operate!" 

"Ah,  but  you  will  J"  sneered  Tarku  with  a  sadistic  chuckle. 

This  was  too  nuch  for  me;  with  a  nighty  cry  I  leapt  frou  ny  position 
behind  the  drape.   lanediatly  a  hundred  monstrous  slaves  bore  dovm  on  ne. 
I  did  not  rest  until  there  was  a  pile  of  bodies  twenty  feet  high  in  front 
of  n.  .   Then  I  turned  to  I^arku  and  Braxa;  Both  v/ore  transfixed, _  ir/jnobilized, 
one  i:i  fear  the  other  in  awe.   Then,  with  one  swift  sure  swing  of  ny 
nachette,  I  sent  Narku • s  head  flying  across  the  roon;  it  hit  the  opposite 
v/all  and  cracked  open.   Grey  pulp  protruded  fron  the  scull,  whilst  the 
tongue  twitched  hideously.   I  looked  at  his  wicked  face  and. spoke  these 
words:   "So  nust  all  evil  nen  neet  their  fate."' 

Then  I  beckoned  to  Braxa,  who  smiled  at  ne  nysterioutly.   Together 
v;c  rushed  off  to  another  place,  another  tine,  to  noct  our  destiny  there... 
For  the  work  of  the  Avenger  is  never  done. 

Clarke  i  VII 


Ansv/ers  To_Puzzle  P^^e 

Answer  to  question  I;   The  i;an '  s 
brother's  mother  in  lav/S 

Answer  to  question  II; 


No  one  knows 

'Vhat  it's  about 

Is  it  tall  and  thin? 

Or  fat  and  stout? 

No  one  knows 

If  it  has  a  head 

Or  aras  and  legs 

Or  is  it  dead? 

No  one  knov;s 

And  they  never  will 

Because  it  hap-oens 

At  night 

When  all  is  ctill. 

It  happens  very  fast 
A  thing  cones  in 
With  big  black  spots 
And  an  evil  grin. 
It  has  a  sharp  knifo 
And  a  pistol  too 
So  you  better  watch  out 
It  night  get  you. 


The  nan  who  nade  it  did  not  -w.ont  it, 
The  nan  who  bou/^ht  it  did  not  use  it; 
The  nan  who  used  it  did  not  know  it. 


John  Ronsley 
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Pam  Etch  eve  m"-  head  coach 

Question:  Wnat  made  you  rejoin  the  .'ilouettes  and  become  head  coach? 
.\nsi7er';Mr,  C'.'uinn  an'l  I  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time.  The 
fact  that  proffessional  people  were  tahing  over  the  football  team 
was  another  reason  and  finally  because  J.I.  /ilbrecht,  the  personnel^ 
dj  rector,  and  I  had  worked  together  before. 

Question:  !1any  peo-ole  have  said  that  you  experienced  your  moment  of 

glory'  back  in  the  fifties  and  that  3''ou  could  not  top  it  by  coming 

back  as  a  coach. 

Ansvjer:  You  don't  live  on  glorj"-  and  I  wasn't  concerned  about  flon\ 

People  say  that  I  reached  the  hf^ight  as  a  player,    I  felt  that   I 

wanted  to  help  bring  football  bac'c  to  Montreal  as  it  was  a  few  years 

ago. 

Question:  The  press  sav  that  you  are  a  quiet  coach  and  that  you  don't 
pet  on  ""'our  plavers  backs,  like  co^.ch  Spatival  of  the  Winnipeg  Blue 
Bombers  does  to  his  players.  Do  vou  like  3pativals  coaching  methods? 
Ans^'^er:  I  think  he  is  a  pood  coach,  but  you  know  that  when  you  are 
loosinp,  ^'•ou  can  be  nast^,  "-Je  have  been  '-'inning. 

Question:  How  do  you  get  your  players  up  for  a  game? 

'\nswer:  I  fel  that  the  players  are  being  paid  to  perform  at  their 

bost.  I  rely  basically  on  our  abilitv  as  individuals  to  vin 

football  eames.  I  feel  that  the  spirit  built  up  within  the  club,  itself 

is  "enerated  b:--  the  players,  who  are  leaders,  and  they  help  get 

the  tenm  up  for  games. 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  vour  coaching  staff? 


;\nswor:  I  have  Gens  Gaines,  Bob  ^'ard 
and  thej''  are  doing  a  very  good  job. 


and  Bob  Grear"  as  coaches 


Question:  'ihat  arc  vour  views  on  tho  ilou'^tte  JvLumni  01 '.jb? 

'Inswer:  Kr.  O'^iuinn  formed  the  iJ.UMni  Club.  .Iny  alumni  club  is 

successful  if  it  is  run  rifht  and  this  first  one  was  definitely 

a  success.  Fans  enjoy  seeing  the  old-timers  come  back,  I  think 

that  bringing  b-^.ck  the  same  people  every  vear  would  have  a  tendency 

to  dull  the  interest  of  the  fan,  I  feel  that  if  you  could  bring  back  a  few 

of  the  old-timers,  that  don't  come  back  each  year,  that  it  would 

definiten.y  inspire  the  fans  more. 


Sam  Etcheverr^'-  (con'd)  Page  l5 

Question:  VTiat  was  your  reacon  for  tarinfir.Q;  in  some  N.F.L.  cuts?  ;as  this 
a  way  of  applying  nrsssv.re  to  certain  pla^-ars? 

1ns'''rer;  We  weren't  tr^/in,^  to  applv  pressure  to  am'-  players.  In  or^er  to 
maintain  a  winning  way  you  have  to  make  changes,  occasionally,  whether 
it  be  vctrans  or  whether  it  be  a  roolcie. 

Question:  How  do  you  feel  when  you  haye  to  cut  a  player? 

'Answer:  Gutting  plavers  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  football,  especially 
when  I  have  to  cut  vetrans  whc  have  been  with  the  team  for  three  or  fou-r 
years.  Sometimes  vou  have  to  throw  all  the  sentiment  out,  because  the  main 
thing  is  that  wa  are  trying  to  'dn  g?mes. 

■Question:  Vlhat  do  ^ou  think  of  the  C.x'.L.  franchise  to  London  Ontario? 
•\n£^'er:  I  think  that  it  would  be  var','"  successful, 

Qi.isstior:  ''^o  do  vcu  think  is  the  mos-^  irrproved  Alouette? 
Answer:  We  have  a  lot  of  nsvj  players  this  year.  I  think  Ed  George  and 
Steve  Sneir  have  improved  trsmendously.  Pierre  Despanns  at  pard,  has 
done  a  great  iob  for  us,  3onny  ■'a'^.e  has  improved.  To  name  one  particular 
individual,  I  really  couldn't  say. 

Question:  ''Tiy  did  you  get  George  S-oringate,  an  old  football  player  at  age 
32,  and  give  away  a  Canadian  auarteoack,  Barcley  Ulan, who  could  become 
a  real  good  football  pla^^er  one  of  these  days. 

Answer:  H  ad  we  felt  Allan  could  help  us  we  would  have  !':ept  him,  but  at 
the  time  we  felt  cpringate  could  help  us.  Vie  think  w  made  -^he  right  move. 
Springate  has  certainly  proven  himself. 

Question:  'Jith  the  acquisition  of  Bob  liacarthy  you  had  to  pive  up  one  of 

your  draft  choices  I'or  next  year.  Aren't  you  giving  away  too  many  draft 

choices? 

Answer:    illach  vear  there  might  be  tvTo  or  three  out  of  the  entire  G.r.L. 

who  m.akes  it  as  a  pro. 

Question:  TJho  do  3-ou  think  is  the  best  rookie  to  come  up  to  the  Als  from 

the  States? 

Answer:  Hoses  Denson  is  probably  the  greatest  addition  to  the  club. 

Question:  I  have  heard  that  many  people  say  that  Steve  Smear  and  Steve 
Boras  are  really  good  defensive  ends. Many  sports  announcers  have  said 
that  Steve  Boras  is  All- Star  material.  What  are  your  views? 
Answer:  I  agree  with  that  statement  whole  heartedly.  I  think  he  is  the 
best  of  the  two  and  he  is  the  most  polished  defensive  end  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  G.F.L. 

Question:  Do  you  A-hink  you  will  have  trouble  keeping  these  players  with 
the  Als  next  year? 

Answer:  '^''e  have  no  trouble  with  that,  because  we  have  signed  players  to 
long  term  contracts. 

■Question:  ihat  do  you  think  of  Tony  Passander  as  a  quarterback? 
Answer:  I  think  he  has  potential.  Tony  is  tough  and  he  throws  and  runs 
the  ball  well,  lie  lacks  experience  and  that,  ic  probably  one  01  his  defects. 

Question:  "-Jhat  was  the  problem  with  the  lis  running  ear  1-  early  in  the  season? 
Answer:  lie   were  .iust  not  ru.nning  the  ball. 
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Bob  ''Jard  is  the  defensive  coach  of  the  Montreal  Alouettes. 

Question:  Ed  George .started  the  season  on  defense.  l?hy  was  he  changed  to  the 

offense? 

.4nsw':^r:  've  were  shuffling  people  around  "during  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

■"'e  felt  he  would  be  more  suited  as  an  offensive  player. 

Question:    The  lonp  bomb  has  been  hurtirg'  -"ou  a  lot  this  season,  l^at  are  you 
doinp  to  solve  this  probler.? 

Ansver:  We  are  tndng  to  correct  this.    If  the  other  team  dosen't  get  a  long  bomb, 
then  they  drn't  pet  a  touchdov-n  on  us.    Thi3'-  can  I'ick  a  couple  of  f^eld  goals, 
but  that  is  all.   There  vsre  rlx  ups  in  our  coverige,   but  v?.  have  straightened 
that  out  ripht  now. 

Question:   Do  you  think  you  aro  jiving  the  CiU.r.rterback  too  m-ach  time  to  throw? 
^■''hj  aren't  you  rushing  more? 

Answer:   i''irst  of  all  V3  are  net  the  V.Tje  of  toan,  vhich  rushes  more  than  four 
men.   j-'or  instance,   tha  .Irgos  are  a  blitzing  team.   Tl-.oy  depend  on  that  and 
th  ?y  play  a  lot  of  man  for  man  covarare,   '-le  are  more  of  a  zone  te''.m,  irhore 
we  ruFh  four  men  '^.nd  cover  the  i'ield. 

Question:   Did  Gene  Gaines  plan  to  be  a  pliver-coach  f.is  -"'ear? 

toswer;  He  planned  to  be  a  pla-^'-er.   Ke  stays  in  v.^mr  good  condition,   even  though 

he  ic  in  his  earl-'-  thirties.    I  think  that  he  could  play  frr  ^uite  a  long 

time,   because  his  build  is  such,   he  exercises,   he  dosen't  drink  or  smoke 

and  he  is  a  very  cle-^n  living  person.   He  would  never  have  an-"  trouble  stajdng 

in  shape. 

"Smokey"  Dan  Dieber  is  one  of  the  trainers  which  the  'vlouottes  have.  He  has 
been  with  the  club  for  four  vears. 

Question;  Could  vou  explain  the  various  ares  of  the  training  room? 
/Lnswar:  This  is  the  training  facility  as  such,  '/e  treat  and  rehabilitate 
the  Inlaying  personnel  before  all  pames  and  tre=i.t  anv  injuries  after  a  fame. 
We  have  two  diatherm  units,  an  ultra  sound  machine,  two  whirpools^  a 
sau.  a  bath,  two  hidroculaters,  and  wo  use  a  lot  of  ice.  The  newest  thing  in 
in.iun,'-  rehabilitation  is  ice  therapy.  Vie  use  plastic  bags  to  hold  the  ice 
and  usually  pack  the  injured  area  in  ice  in  the  first  2U  to  36  hours. 

Question:  VJhat  is  the  most  serious  in.iun'-  vou  have  had  to  treat? 
Answer:  All  injuries  to  a  certain  degree  aro  serious.  This  depends  a  lot 
upon  the  individual.  IJieos  are  the  most  common  thing  today.  We  have  devised 
various  ways  of  taping  to  strengtlien  and  help  maintain  the  ankles.  To 
maintain  a  stabalized  ankle,  you  shift  the  v^eight  to  the  knee  X'lhich  is  the 
next  most  week  point. 

Question:  Do  you  have  your  own  practicing  orthapedic  surgeon? 
Answer:  We  have  a  very  fine  staff  of  medical  personnel.  Dr.  Ted  Percy  is 
our  orthapedic  surgeon  and  he  travels  x>rith  the  team.  Ke  is  probablv  one  of 
Canada's  relaiown  orthapedist' s.  Dr.  Gordon  is  a  young  doctor  in  the 
diagnostrition  field  who  diagnoses  all  our  injuries  and  any  internal 
medicines.  'Je  are  ver"-  blessed  to  have  people  like  this  on  the  staff. 

Question:  VJhat  equipment  do  you  take  with  you  vjhen  vou  are  -on  a  road  trip? 
Ansi-\er:  I  take  all  sorts  of  tapes,  evcnrthing  I  might  need  to  keep  someone 
om  the  field  and  in  the  game  i-jith  adequate  protection. 
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C-ens  Gsppetelli  is  a  center.  Hs  is  a  Canadian  o.  lit,  2)!.5lbs.,  age  30  from 
Villanova  University, 

Qaestion:  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  your  football  carsar? 
Answer:  This  is  my  first  3'ear  with  the  .'llouettes.  I  vas  with  Hamilton 
for  five  years,  and  then  I  vrent  dovm  to  the  States  for  two  years. 

Question;  How  did  you  become  an  Alouette? 

Answer:  I  caae  to  Ilontreal  on  a  daal  which  was  brought  about  by  Bill  Star 
pcinjT  to  Hamilton  and  Hontreal  receiving  my  rirhts  from  the  Tiger  Cats. 
Upon  rw   release  froci  the  Tew  York  Giants  I  came  up  to  Montreal. 

Question:  Were  you  a  second  string  center  in  the  LI.F.L.  ? 
Answer:  Yes,  I  started  out  as  a  first  string  center  and  then  I  was  beat 
out  for  t'ie  30b.  -Ill  last  year  I  played  behind  first  string  center,  I  vras 
second  string  center  in  both  Philodelphia  and  Nevr  York. 

Question;  Have  "^'■cu  retained  your  all-star  form,  which  you  displayed  at  . 

Hamilton? 

Answer:  I  like  to  think  that  I  have. 

Question:  Do  3^ou  think  Sonny  ''lade  could  become  a  qua:"^-'rback  in  the  States? 
You  have  nlay^^d  v.T.th  N.F.L.  quarterbacks  so  you  should  Icno^r. 
Answer:  He  could  make  it.  I  doubt  that  some  of  the  quarterbacks  in  the 
Y.F.I.  co\ild  make  it  in  the  G.F.L. 

iQuestion:  Can  you  adjust  your  game  plan  during  a  game  to  counter  the  blitz? 
Answer;  Y'ou  can  adjust,  but  it  is  alvja-^-s  an  element  of  suroripe. 

Tonv  Passander  is  a  quarterback.  He  is  an  American,  f^.Oft.,  190  lbs., 
ase  21,  from  the  Citadel. 

Question;  ^Jhy  have  you  started  a  fe^^  crames? 

Answer:  This  tras  to  enable  Sonny  to  have  a  good  look  from  the  side  lines 

and  let  hiiu  see  what  the  defence  was  doing. 

Question;  VJhat  do  ^--ou  think  of  the  two  quarterback  system' in  Tt)rSnto-t'. 
and  do  you  thinlc  Montreal  will  use  it? 

Ansxjcr;  I  rea?.ly  doubt  it,  I'v.i  not  in  favour  of  it.  I  don't  think  it 
gives  the  tean  full  confidence  in  one  quarterback  or  the  other, 

Qaestion:  ''.Jhat  style  of  football  do  you  "olay? 

Answer;  I  pretty  well  like  an  open  ^^'arae.  I  trjr  to  drop  back  as  much  as  I 

roll  out. 

Question:  Are  you  good  at  throtdng  long  bombs,  medium  or  short  passes? 
Answer;  I  like  to  feel  I  am  good  at  everything. 

Qu.estion;  l-Jhat  do  you  think  of  Sonny  Wade  as  a  quarterback? 

Answer:  I  think  Sonny  is  a  fine  qua^i^erback.  He  has  all  the  psyhical  atributes 

of  a  great  one.  He  is  verj--  intelligent. . 

■Question;  last  year  Sonny  wanted  to  play  in  the  States.  Do  you  think 

he  could  have  made  it? 

Answer:  I  think  he  could  play  for  just  about  any  body  in  the  State*. 
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Dennis  Duncan  is  an  offansive  back.  He  is  an  American,  6,2ft,,  2301bs, 
age  25  from  Northwestern  Louisiana. 

Question;  Hwt  is  your  running  game  improving? 

Answer:  VJe  have  improved  our  running  game.  VJe  felt  that  the  running 

game  was  the  first  test  for  the  team. 

Question:  Do  yoa   think  your  running  game  is  up  to  par? 

Ansvjer:  Those  people,  \rho  make  mistakes  in  the  limelight,  are  more  apt  to 
pay  for  them  than  a  linonan.  People  who  don't  Imovj  the  game  don't  see  a 
misblock  nor  do  they  see  a  guard  who  didn't  pull  vrhon  he  was  suppse  to. 
Lineman  are  not  in  the  limelight.  People  viho  are  in  the  limelight  are 

backs  and  receivers,  VJhen  :>'-ou  m.ake  a  mistake  you  pay  for  it  more  than 
anyone  else. 

Question:  How  do  you  feel  about  having  two  good  quarterbacks? 

Ans^^Ter:  I  feel  good  having  them  both  arround.  They  are  both  assets  to  the 

club.  They  both  have  two  different  styles  of  play. 

Question:  \lhat   did  you  think  of  Barclay  Allan,  when  he  was  with  the  Als? 
finswer:  I  -think  Barcley  could  come  around  to  become  a  contender  in  this 
Canadian  Football  League.  He  x<rent  to  a  collage  in  the  States  and  what  he 
has  learned  \nll   show  in  the  next  vear  or  two. 

Question:  Do  you  think  what  Harrington  did  to  ^'-^ood  was  justified? 
Ansi'ier:  From  what  I  hear,  the  supreme  being  of  the  C.F.L.,  Ja'ce  Gaudar 
decided  that  it  was  not  good  and  whatever  he  goes  with,  I  figure  is  the 
best  decision  for  the  C.F.L. 

Pet.ir  Dalla  Riva  is  an  offensive  tight  end.  He  is  a  Canadian,  6,3ft., 
225^1bs,  age  2I4  from  the  Oalcville  Black  Nights. 

Question:  llany  people  say  that  you  are  the  most  inp roved  Alouette.  Some 
say  you  are  better  than  Mel  Profit.  IJhat  do  you  have  to  say  to  this? 
AnsvTer:  I  am  learning  everytime  I  play  a  game  smd  I  am  just  trying  to 
do  my  job. 

Question:  I'Jhat  has  been  your  most  successful  pattern? 
AnsT«rer:Hooking  into  the  middle  has  to  be  my  best  one. 

Question:  VJhat  has  been  Sonnys  problem  in  the  last  few  games? 

Answer:  I  think  his  timing  \ns   just  off  a  bit,  and  that  is  something  he 

has  to  straighten  out  himrelf. 

Question;  Hovt  is  George  Springate  doing  in  the  kicking  departement? 
Inswer:  He's  Id. eking  real  well  everj'  time  he  gets  out  there, 

Dick  Smith  is  in  the  offensive  backfield.  He  is  an  American,  6.0ft,  2101bs, 
age  2U,  from  Uorthwestem  University'-, 
(Traded  to  Winnipeg  fctobre  13/70) 

Qijestion:  Do  you  think  Dennis  Duncan  will  make  a  thousand  yards  running? 
-Inswer:  I  know  Dennis  can  make  1000  ;;rards  easily,  We  are  not  concerned 
about  people  making  records.  If  we  vjanted  Dennis  to  make  1000  ynrds, 
he  could  make  it.  VJe  are  more  concerned  with  not  Dennis  getting  1000 
vards  or  Terry  catching  92  passes.  VJe  try  to  van  games.  This  season  he 
is  not  running  the  ball  much  and  people  have  been  getting  him  because  of 
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hi?  running  and  me  because  of  tiry  pass  catching.  This  is  football  and  we 
expect  this  t^.'pe  of  thing,  but  one  play  never  loses  a  game.  Nobody  sais 
aPA'-thing  when  I  rdss  bloclang  assij-nnients.  People  who  don't  know. the 
game  don't  see  this.  For  exarple,  let's  say  you  are  carrying  the  ball. 
You  get  the  ball  and  soreone  misses  his  block,  then  another  guy  rushes 
through  and  hits  you  before  ycu  get  the  ball.  The  only  thing  the  people 
Icnow  is  that  you  dropped  the  ball.  That's  not  important,  v.'e  are  not 
trjdng  to  make  any  rationalations  for  ourselves.  'Je  are  just  tiying  to 
vrin  gam.:^s  and  that  is  the  most  important  thing. 

Question:  This  year  the  i\ls  have  boen  able  to  score  from  ten  yards  out. 
This  is  something  they  couldn't  do  last  year  and  it  h-^.s  been  Dennis 
Duncan,  >"ho  has  made  the  difference.  I'Jhy? 

Answer: Dennis  has  alwa-s  be5n  a  strong  runner.  Last  year  Dennis  was 
especially  strong  as  an  inside  runner,  vJhon  we  got  down  to  the  goal  line 
it  \jae.   a  matter  of  judgement  whether  we  passed  or  ran.  Sometimes  we  throw 
passes  because  at  the  time  vie  feel  that  our  passing  game  might  be  stronger. 
Dennis  has  always  be^n  stronger  down  there,  I  think  we  are  using  him 
more  this  year  than  we  did  last  year. 

Bruce  Van  Ness  is  a  flanker  who  is  re- lacing  Dick  Smith, 

Question:  Did  any  other  N.F.L.  toams  tr;/-  to. get  you  after  you  had  bSen 

cut? 

Answer:  I  vxas  drafted  by  the  Atlanta  Falcons  and  I  was  traded  to  the 

Dallas  Cowboys,  People  were  interested  about  me  from  Pittsburg,  San 

Diego  and  Nevj  York.  One  of  the  unfortunate  things  being  the  last  cut, 

they  had  to  gamble  on  mc. 

Question:  'Jouldn't  you  have  gone  to  the  taxi  squad? 
AnsvTer:  That  is  normally  what  would  have  happened.  Dallas  felt  they 
had  enough  people  on  the  taxi  squad.  I  Icnovr  that  I  didn't  get  the  . 
fairest  of  deals. 

Question:  Did  you  ever  think  of  pla-;.ring  football  in  Canada? 
Ans\jer:  I  was  contracted  even  before  the  /unerican  Hraft  and  I  was  veiy 
interested,  I  think  ilontreal  is  one  of  the  better  cities  to  play  in, 
I  vjas  torn  betvreen  going  to  Montreal  and  Atlanta. 

Question:  Aren't  you  a  tight  end? 

Ansvjer:!  was  tight  end  in  the  N.F.L..  I  weighed  21  libs  in  college,  but 
the  N.F.L.  wsrted  me  to  play  at  228lbs..  I  shov:ed  up  at  226  and  they 
decided  I  was  too  large  to  play  full  back  and  then  I  vient  to  tight 
end.  Actually  I  was  light  for  tight  end  so  no^^  I  am  tr^.dng  to  lose 
weight  to  get  back  do\m   to  running  back  size. 

Stove  Smear  is  a  defensive  end.  He  is  an  ataerican,  6,1ft,  23?lbs,  age  22 
from  Penn  State. 

Question:  How  do  you  like  Canadian  Football  compared  to  American  football? 
:\nsv;er:  I  think  there  is  really  no  difference.  Yovi  have  to  block  and 
tackle  and  j'-ou  have  to  do  the  saxa  things  you  do  in  the  States. 

Question:  'Jliat  do  vou  thinV  of  the  Als? 

.jisi'er:  \Je   have  a  ;2;reat  bunch  of  guys.  Coach  3tcheverry  and  the  rest  of  the 

coaches  are  tremendous  people.  Thus  far  I  have  no  regrets. 
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Charlie  Collins  is  a  middle  linebacker.  He  is  an  teerican,  6.2ft,  225lbs, 
age  2k   from  . 

Qu-estion:  Are  you  related  to  Ted  Collins? 

iuiST-;cr:  Not  at  all.  I  have  been  accused  of  it,  but  I'm  not  related. 

Question:  How  lon^  have  you  been  vdth  the  team? 
ilnswer:  Tliis  is  my  third  season  i-ith  the  .Us, 

Question:  'Jliat  is  this  ^-ears  defence  like  compared  to  last  years? 
Answor:  VJe  have  only  four  on  the  defence  tl;is  year,  Hho  pla'i'-ed  last  year. 
The  new  men  I'ho  have  helped  us  improve,  'le   have  improved  on  our  pass  rush 
and  V3  have  experienced  men  in  the  secondary.  Tliis  year  vre  have  a  real  tight 
defensive  unit. 

Question:  You  had  some  injuries  last  year  and  some  painful  injuries  this 
year.  Is  football  worth  all  these  injuries? 

Ansverj  Football  is  pretty  rour>h,  but  you  have  to  enjov  it  to  play  it 
and  of  course  you're  making  money.  If  yon   don't  enjoy  football  the 
monev  isin't  enough  to  make  •■'■ou  keep  going  through  it. 

Question:l-Jhat  is  wrong  i-dth  the  defense,  when  it  comes  to  the  long 
bomb? 

.\nswer:  T^iere  is  really  nothing  wrong  vdth  the  d3fence.  You  can't  see 
thin.f^s  during  a  game,  that  you  can  see  when  you  look  at  films.  A  cni'ple 
of  inches  here,  a  couple  of  feet  there,  a  couple  of  ^nrds  hor©,  and 
you  have  an  entierly  different  gam.e.  You  could  look  back  at  these 
thin'^s  and  grieve  3'ours'3lf  to  death,  but  the  mark  of  a  good  football 
team  is  not  to  let  something  lilre  this  get  them  dovm.  You  should  not 
wcrrj'-  about  something  already  passed,  but  vou  should  look  ahead  to  th« 
future  and  what  you  should  do  to  correct  the  mistakes  that  you  have  made. 

Ql^estion:  ^Jhich  player  gives  you  the  most  trouble  to  bring  dot-m? 
Answer:  The  ball  carrier,  who  this  year  gave  me  the  roughest  time 
bringing  doi-m,  was  a  full  back  at  'Jinnipe:^;  whose  name  is  Bob  >!oumard, 
ffia  is  6,Uft,  and  weighs  2li.01bs,  and  ho  is  li':c  a  run  away  train,  when 
he  gets  the  ball.  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  best  halfback  is  Bill 
S:m;ons,  The   best  receiver  is  probably  Kon  Neilson  from  Winnepeg, 
You  have  real  fine  football  players  throughout  the  league  and  it  would  be 
too  hard  to  single  out  any  one  player  and  say  that  he's  the  best, 

John  Couture  is  a  member  of  the  punt  return  team.  lie  is  a  Canadian  ^.Hft, 
1701bs,  age  22  from  the  Hamilton  Hurricanes. 

Question:¥eren't  you  injtirod  last  season? 
Answer:  I  was  hurt  during  one  of  the  practices. 

Question:  Aren't  you  the  smallest  man  on  the  team? 
Answer;  Yes,  I  am. 

Question:  IJhat  is  lilce  being  the  smallest  man  on  the  team? 

xtaswor:  It  is  great.  You  just  have  to  fight  a  little  harder  and  have  a 

lot  more  determination. 
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Ted  Collins  is  on  the  defensive  unit.  He  is  a  Canadian  6.0ft,  225lbs.,age 
21;  f ron  Auburn  University, 

QQestion:  HoT'T  is  the  defenca  this  year? 
Ansvrer:    I  thirA  it  is  much  improvod. 

Question:  Kovt  do  you  rate  Montreal's  defence* 

AnsT^er:   I  would  have  to  say  that  it  is  probably  the  best  in  the  league 

right  Icnow. 

Qoestiont  How' do  you.  contain  players  like  Raimey  or  Sjtnons? 

ilnswer:  Jo'Ji   jv.st  have  to  have  a  lot  of  playars  aroimd  them.  livervbod-"-  has 

to  b3  moving  towards  the  ball, 

Questiwis  The  offence  has  relied  on  the  defence  to  keep  up  thair  lej'.ds. 
■VJhat  are  your  views  on  this? 

Answer:  I  think  the  offence  scored  real  well  in  the  last  couple  of  games 
and  they  are  well  on  their  way  knew. 

Larry  Fairholm  is  a  defensive  safety.  He  is  a  Canadian  6.0ft,  l^^lbs,  age 
28  from  ;lrizona  State,  He  is  a  votran  of  seven  -"-ears. 

Question:  Hovr  do  vou  compare  the  old  /ils  to  the  new-look   illouettes? 
Answer:    The  new-look  Allouettes  are  -i-rinning  and  the  old  ones  didn't. 

Question:  How  do  ■""ou  compare  the  manogement? 

Answer:  The  management  are  certainlv  proven  winners  and  they  are  proven 
profiesionals,  and  are  treating  us  as  such,  where  as  before,  I  couldn't 
say  that.   This  year  ever^/thing  is  better. 

Steve  'Jormith  is  an  offensive  running  back.    Ho  is  a  Canadian  6, Oft,    205lbs, 
age  23  and  ho  is  from  '^oi-rn  University,  He  is  presently  on  the  injury  list. 

Question:   Can  you  tell  us  about  ym^r  injury? 

jjis'jer:    I  was  injured  earlier  in  July  in  training  canp  in  Vaudreuil,    I 
v/a.s  hit  from  the  side  and  both  my  catillages  were  torn.    Shortly  after  tl  »t 
I  xcas  operated  on  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital. 

Question:  XJhen  tt-II  you  be  read"  to  play? 

:^E:-7er:    I  have  been  working  out  since  the  second  vreek  in  iugiist  to  build 
up  my  legs. I  have  lost  301bs,    so  now  it's  just  a  matter  of  building  it 
up  with  phisio  therapy,    exercises,  whirlpool,    sound  treatment  and  vjeights. 
I  might  be  able  to  play  in  Octobre. 

Terry  Evonrhen  is   a  cilit   end.    He   ie   a  Canadian   j^.iOft     i351bs, 
ago   26    fron  Utah  State. 

Question:    What  made   you  decide   to   cone   to  Montreal? 

Ancv/cr:    It    turned  out   to  be   a   connlicated   af   air,    but    at    the    tine 

I   had  no   intention   of   co-ar.in^    to  Montreal.    At   the    tine   I   had    to 

play  out   ny   option   I   hriC  nany   offers    to   -olay  in    the   Stat.s. 

I    even   chose    the   city   I   v/as   tioing   to   T)lay  in    and   I    even  bought 

a  house.    Then   cuddenly,    traded    for  ny  rijThts,    I   didn't    oay   any 

attention    to   it,    but   v/hen   they  visited  ruc    and  iaade   a  proposal 

I    (jot   tC(_-ct:icr  vith  ay    financial    adviser  and  v;e    looJied  at   a  whole 

new  situation.    It  './as   feasible   to   coae    back   and  I    a.::  very  har)  -y 

to   be   here. 


Sam  Etcheverry  interview 

cont'd  on  page  23      S.H,S.  vs.  BISHpPS  FOOTEALI 

SENIOR 
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Our  senior  team  fo'^nd  out  that  one  ba.l  mistake  could 
cost  a  te^m  a  g^^me.  A  ba '  hike  forced  S.H.S.  to  have  to  run 
on  a  third  down  and  junting  situation.  This  resulted  in  Bish- 
ops getting  a  first  down  ^-nd  ^oal  to  go  on  our  seven  yard-line 
The  seniors  held  Bishops  on  first  -Jid  goal  but  on  the  second 
down  a  short  pass  resulted  in  a  Bishops  victory,  Altough  the 

field-goal  was  not  good  Bish  ps  won  by  a  narrow  margin  any- 
way. 

Late  in  the  fourth  quarter  it  looked  as  if  it  mi^^ht  no;^ 

be  over  for  our  team  yet.  S.H.S.  hai  a  forst  and  ten  on  the  B 
Bishops  tljirty  yardline.  Our  team  was  battling  hard  with  a 
third  down  and  seven  to  go  on  the  Bishops  twenty-ihree  yardline. 
Unfortunately  that  was  as  far  as  they  got  for  an  in-complete 
pass  ended  the  game. 

All  in  all  our  team  di  .  not  play  badly   and  I-  am  su:  e 
that  the  team  will  i-nprove  wit!,  experience.  Our  defence  play- 
ed exceptionaly  well  except  for  a  few  complete  passes.  The  finrl 
score  was  Bishops  6,  S.H.S.  0. 

John  Ronsley 


SELWYN  HOUSE  SCHOOL  vs.  CARDINAL  NEWMAB  HIGH  iSCHOOL 

BANTAM 
S.H.S.  =  7  C.N.H.S.        =  0 

Offence  Running   =53  Offence  Rumiing  =  0 

Passing   =20  Passing  =0 


73  yards 


6  first  downs 
5  yards  penalties 
2  fumbles 
1  Interception 
Scoring  -  Benson 
Benson 


3  first  downs 
3  first  downs 

35  yards  penalties 

6  fumbles 

1  interception 


0  yaas 


6 

1 


7  points 


courtesy  of  Mr.  Bargesi 


to    :j..  ii^r^.  ,  ^^S-   23 

■■''iia-c  makrts  you  such,  a  -ri=a"G   r.^;  >iv;.r?    Is   it  your  si.;,  i^    sp:;^d 
or  roves' 

-TLSv/jr     I  tliink  that    is  a  L.attMr  of  opii  ion.    If   I  vv^ra  a 
lar.cir  r  ;■.  ..ivor,    possouiliui  s   of  getting  injurc;d  ari;  j^roatjr 
I  do   op  ra"o      in  a  l',)t   of   "uraffio.    I  concontrat-^   on  running 
rny  pattjms  oorroccing  and  catchii-g  tii..  football.   I  any  rj;-^;iv  .-rs 
havij  a  t  .ndancy  to  gr.jcit   into  th^ir  patt..rn3.    but  ar^  pr-j 
oooilpi  d  ruxning  before  th.y  catch  tlu  football  =    'I'hat   is  why 
a  lot   of  r.Ciiv.rs   v/ho  hav.  gr.jat   spoad  don't   S:i^iii  to   catch  tho 
passes   in  biuioh  -s.  ^.litiy  havo  a  t  ..udaiicy  to  bu  flashy/",    but   if 
you  concjnorat'3  fuLll3'"   on  catchi...g  tho   ball   it    c   rtdnly  h.-dps 
in  thv.   long  run. 

.a  sticn-    '.".'hcit   do  you  chiiJc  of  ooy-.y   wad     cs  a  QUctrt^back? 
.^osv/^r- i'his   is  f;}"  first  y  .ar  working  v/ich  Sorjiy  and  tho  r  or.^ 
3'"oa  work,    c -r'oainl/  th  ^  b/ctor  you  ar^j  going  to  g  .t   Sonny 
has  gr  jat    call-nt   and  hi   is  tiOing  to    j^    ch  ^   b^jsc   i.^uart;^ba-.k  . 
in  Canada,   Hj   is  v^ry  clos  ■  to   it  how,    E^   is   still  v^r^'"  3*'oung 
and  has  tr'^a^iiidous  potc^ntial  c.nd  tnat   iitoans   w^  ar^  going  to 
hav>;  a  winning  football  tc^ar.. 

Qu-stion:    How  dO:;S   oon-ny  compar  ,   to   lisk  and  iCo  ilii-g? 
.:insY/.r:    Iho  thrive   of  th.-.ni  havt.  compl  .t   ly  diff^rf-nt   sx;i^l  s 
alltog  thjr.    P   cc  was  a  groat  drop  back  passer  and  so   is  hoaling 
but  h;   is  a  good  roll  out   p<j,r:5  3 -r  and  li.-  ti:.rov/s   ths_   ba.ll   .^xtroL-.jly 
hard.    Sonny  'las  q^ualitj'-s   of  bo'oh,    and  hv.   is   going  to   b.-,   a  gr-vat 
ono . 

yuustion: 'You  haven't   r^.c-iv  d  i^any  passes  this  y  ar.    v/hat   is 
th^;   reason  for  this? 

Ansv/^r      In  tho   s   cond  half   of  thu   season  I  will  bi.   us-.d  imr^, 
.  i/ixh  "cjio   -stablisha^nt   of    oh^  rujming  gauj    ^th^y  v/ill  not   b,. 
abl  ,   to   doubl     tjara  no   if  th^y  want   to   prot  .ot   a,gainst   our 
running,    ihat   is  v\rhy  v«r.^  ar^  running  sucrc^ssfully,    th  ^rf  oro  th..y 
will  hav.-   to   play  ac-n  for  man^    or  play  a  d;iop..r  zor.;^.    Whon  this  . 
happ'-ns   I  will  havj  r.or^  running  room  and  'lor-.^  balls  will  bo 
thrown  riy  way. 

X  jippo 
Mich-l 

SPORTS  V/ ^-ir.H:KD  aT  3I3H0PS 

Th  .  Senior  Football  Team,  Bantain  Football  Team  and  tho  soccor 

teams  will  corip^t^  this  Saturday,  October  31,  at  Bishops  College 

School. 

Thj   Senior  Football  Team,  in  djf^nse  of  th^  Norsesworth^-  Cup, 

will  attjmpt  to  ovircomj  a  six  point  deficit  in  a  two  game 

total  point  series. 

Bo  th.^re  and  support  your  teanl 

EKQ 
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have  better  :.;anuvGr£bility,  It  has  not  helped  my  batting  but 
it  has  hel^id  r.iy  defensive  play, 
1 

Questions  How  would  you  ranlc  Boccebela  as  a  national  lor.gue 

catcher? 

AnsvrersBoccebla  is  on;  ofthe  best  defensive  catchers  in  the 

lorgue 

Question;  .How  do  you  lil:e  Carl  Morton?  D©  you  think  he  will 
be  a  good  pitcher  like  Ceever? 

Answer:  I  don'tthiniv  Carl  is  as  complete  a  pitcher  rs  Ceevej', 
but  in  a  couple  of  years,  after  he  develops  a  consistant 
breaking  ball^  he  will  be  a  big  one  in  the  national  league. 

Bob  Bailey  is  an  outfielder.  Hq  is  6,0ft,,l881bs,,  age  28, 

Question:  When  you  hit  the  record  hone  -run  what  kind  of 
pitch  where  you  expecting? 

Ansvrer:  The  count  was  3-2  and  I  was  looking  for  a  fast  boll 
and  I  got  the  kind  of  pitch  I  vras   looking  for,' 

Question: How  many  grand  slams  have  you  had? 
Answer: I  have  had  three  in  my  major  league  career. 

Jim  Gosgor  is  an  outfielder.  He  is  5ft,llin.  1751bs,,  age  28.- 

Question:  When  you  were  traded  to  Montreal  what  were  your  . 

feelings? 

Ansvrer:  I  was  quite  happy  about  it^  and  playing  here  with 

the  Expos  is  quite  an  experiance. 

Question:  ¥hi*h  do  you  like  playing  better  ist  base  or 

outfield? 

/aswer:  I  like  ■being;:aiiutfi elder  but  first  base  is.  a  challenge. 

Question: Are  you  going  to  be  here  next  year? 

Answer:  I  hope  to  play  on  the  Expos  for  3  or  4  years,  all 

depending  on  how  I  produce. 

Question:  What  teams  were  you  with  before  yoxi   came  to  Montreal? 
Answer:  Boston,  Kansas  City,  Seatle,  New-York  Mets,  San  Fransiscc 
Giants  and  finally  here  with  the  riontreal  Expos. 

Question:  What  do  you  thinlc  of  Mr.  Mauch  coaching? 
Answer:  I  would  have  to  say  Gene  Mauch  is  one  of  the  best 
managers  I  have  ever  played  for.  There  is  only  one  other  coach 
I  can  compare  him  with,  that  is  Alvin  Darkj  they  both  have  the 
same  basic  fundamentals, 

f-'.  MICHEL 
D.JEIP.O 
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Exaiuiner:   Could  you  give  a  brief  outline  of  your  trip  in  En^-land? 
Dr.  £peirs:   Yes,  I  had  a  very  interorting  tine.   I  vieitod  a  nunbcr  of 
Gchools  -  the  St.  Paul's  School  in  London  is  probably  the  outstanding  one 
in  England,  and  FGttoi*D  '  chool  in  Edinbourgh,  probably  that  one  in 
Scotland,  where  we've  had  students  attending  in  past  years  -aid  perhaps 
hope  to  have  students  attend  in  the  future, 

Exaniner:   What  were  the  nain  points  discusped  at  the  conferanco? 
Dr»  Spoirs:   The  nain  points  discussed  at  the  conferance  were  econimic, 
the  futiareof  the  British  public  school  vie-a^vis  fear  and  taxation.   They 
discussed  the  widening  of  the  curriculun  and  the  demands  of  the  univer- 
sities.  Then  there  v/ere  a  lot  of  internal  problems  -  drugs,  dress, 
appearance  and  traditionalisn  -  at  St,  Paul's  School, of  course,  I  was  at 
a  meeting  of  the  prefects  and  they  were  a  very  bright  bunch  of  boys  and 
they  v/ere  very  interested  to  know  how  we  chose  cur  prefects,  over  there 
they  have  a  sort  of  despotisti  still,  and  I  don't  tliink  there  are  nany 
schools  that  actually  elect  their  prefects  as  wo  do  out  here  but  they 
v;ere  most  interested  in  that  and  they  seened  to  be  -  everyv/here  I  went 
there  was  an  intense  interest  in  Canada,  its  devclopnent,  its  future, 
its  posibilities  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  schools  just  what  is  going  on 
and  provincially  they  vinro   extrenely  interested  in  the  French  Canadian 
noveoent  and  the  posibilities  of  a  split  in  the  nation. 

Exaniner:   Are, they  given  a  lot  of  infornation  on  Canada? 
Dr.  Speirs:   I  wouldn't  think  they  are  given  too  nuch  infornation  but 
there  id  a  good  deal  of  coning  and  going.   There  are  a  nuribor  of  teachers 
whon  I  net,  even  headnastere  who  had  taught  out  in  Canada  and  who  are 
faniliar  with  the  scene.   I  think  we  are  still  a  sort  of  second  visit  to 
the  U.S.  as  we  are  politically. 

Exaniner:   Are  the  problens  of  the  schools  in  the  U.K.  sinilar  to  those  . 
in  Canada? 

Dr.  Speirs:   Yes,  I  would  say  the  problens  are  very  uuch  the  sane.   I 

think  that  the  farther  you  got  away  frou  London  the  less  do  you  have  the 

problens  of  drugs  and  the  pressure  of  the  conunity...   I  think  that  the 

English  school  boys  soened  a  little  bit  keenor  to.  work.  He  is  very  an- 
bitious  to  do  well  within  hiusolf. 

Exaniner;   Why  is  this  so? 

Dr.  Speirs:   One  fellow  that  I  net,  this  is  a  boy  talking,  I  think  I 
mention  it  to  you.   "We  live  in  a  post-inperial  world,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  we  were  producing  thousands  of  people  to  litoraly^ rules 
seven  hundred  nillion  people  around  the  world.   The  Empire  has  now  gone 
and  we  are  a  tight  isl-.nd  of  fifty  nillion  and  we  only  have  forty-seven 
universities  and  a)  we  have  not  got  the  raw  materials 

b)  we  have  not  j^ot  the  future  outside  Britain, 
Consequently,  if  we  want  to  do  a  real  job  hero,  we  must  use  our  brain 
in  technology  and  know-how  and  ability  to  ada^t  our  selves  to  changing 
business  and  other  conditions  and  if  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere,  we 
have  got  to  prepare  ourselves  to  get  to  the  top  or  v/e  will  not  get 
anywhere," 

Exaniner;   Is  S.H.S.  based  on  the  English  school  system? 
Dr,  Spoirs:  No,  I  think  that  we  have  borrowed  heavely  from  the  English 
tradition  which  is  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body  and  a  good  character 
development.   I  think  S.H.S.  has  always  emphasized  tjieee  things:  enjoy 
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your  work,  enjoy  your  pl:^.y,  ind  develop  a  EGnee  of  responsibility 
to  yourself,  to  your  fellov;s,  and  to  the  connunity  anc.  I  think  these 
are  the  areas  where  we  have  followed  the  En^rliGh  tradition,  but  we 
have  built  ia  a  great  deal  of  the  Canadian  spirit  into  that  and  the 
nore  C^Jiadian  nasters  we've  had-when  I  car/.e  to  Selv;yn,  lanost  half  the 
aasters  v/ere  fron  the  old  country  and  we  have  had  an  increasing  number 
of  Canadians,  which  we  should  have,  and  I  feel  we  have  own  Canadian 
way  of  life  and  that's  why,  sonetines,  when  people  cone  over; fron  the 
other  side,  they  do  not  realize  the  difference  until  they  settle  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  Just  -^-  little  part  of  England,  wo  are  a  nation 
unto  ourselv.^s,  we  have  our  ovm  thinking  on  problems  and  we  have  our 
own  way  of  adapting  to  social,  political,  and  econonic  conditions 
which  I  think  is  the  right  thing,  in  other  words,  Canada  has  cone 
of  age  educationally, 

Exaniner:   How  has  education  changed  since  you  v/ere  in  school? 
Dr.  Spoirs:   That's  a  very  good  question,   I  think  the  principal 
change  is  the  variety,  the  nuuber  of  optional  rubjects  you  are 
allo'kved  to  take,  the  nunbcr  of  extra  curricular  interests  that  you 
can  follow.   The  third  area  is  the  relationship  between  the  nastcr 
and  the  student  and  I  think  that  has  inproved  out  of  all  recognition 
as  indeed  it  is  very  nuch  a  part  of  S.H.S.  life.   You  feel  you  can 
approach  nasters,  you  feel  you  can  talk  with  then  on  subjects  of 
nutual  significance  ?jnd  tliat  they  will  lirten  to  you  and  discuss 
these  things  as  with  any  adult  and  I  think  that  ie  a  feature,  par" 
ticularly  with  the  younger  nasters  over  there,  that  thoy'reclose  to 
their  students  and  they  know  what's  ticking  v/ith  then  ?Jid  they're 
very  nuch  on  the  ball.   These  v/ould  be  the  three  areas  I  v/ould  say, 
where  there  have  been  the  cigTiificant  changes  over  the  years, 

Exaniner:   V/hat  are  the  standards  for  teachers  in  S.H.S.? 
Dr.  .Speirs:   They  nust  have  a  good  back :_ round  of  knowledge  -  sone 
of  it  is  in  the  hard  school  of  knocks,  most  of  it  is  through  degrees 
in  university,   I  v/ould  think  that  at  least  ten  nenbers  of  our  staff 
are  inprovin^:  their  educational  background  by  taking  Masters  degrees 
and  I'n  sure  that  several  of  then  will  have  a  PhD.  before  they're 
finished  with  their  training.   In  other  v/orde  they  are  teaching  and 
learning  at  the  sane  tine  v/hich  I  an  very  proud  of  because  it  enriches 
every  nJLnute  of  the  classroon.   If  you  are  v/orking  yourself  at  a 
higher  education  you  are  able  to  transnit  sone  of  that  to  the  students 
who  you  are  teaching, 

Exaniner:   While  they  are  teaching,  don't  they  learn  fron  j:he  student? 
Dr.  Speirs:   Well  I  think  that  is  also  extreenly  true,  there  is  a 
great  deal  you  can  learn  fron  the  spark  that  you  have  back  and  forth 
in  the  classroon  and  that  is  the  key  feature  of  an  educator.   An 
educator  is  nore  thaji  an  instructor,  an  instructor  can  merely  explain 
to  you  how  to  do  things,  .an  educator  draws  out  fron  the  student  some- 
thing of  his  own  feelings,  his  own  interests,  his  ovm   ability.   There- 
fore he  enriches  his  own  life,  it's  a  cone  and  go,  an  interaction 
between  the  two  levels,  v/hich  is  one  of  the  prime  things,  and  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  things.   One  of  the  most  rev/arding  things  in 
education  is  the  enrichment  of  your  own  life  at  the  tine  in  which 
you  hope  you  are  enriching  the  lives  of  your  students, 

Exaniner:   Do  you  have  any  hob oy  or  favourite  pastime? 

Dr,  Speirs:   I've  always  been  a  throat  reader  and  I  would  plan  after  I 
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leave  to  pcrhapc  do  coac  v/crk  in  both  readint;  at  the  univcrrity  level 
and  Eomo  writint".   But  the  last  few  years  have  been  very  busy  especially 
rince  wo  cane  out  to  this  building  here  and  I  haven't  ijot  ny  teeth  into 
any  rerearch  but  definitely  I'n  £Oing  to  do  a  or^at  deal  of  research 
in  French  at  the  university  level. 

Exai.iinor:   Do  you  Dlan  to  v/rito  any  books? 

Dr.  Epcirs:   Well  I've  cot   ideas  but  whether  I'll  go  aliead  with  then 
or  not  renains  for  the  future  but  the  nore  leasure  I  have,  the  no re 
reading;  I  v/ant  to  do  and  nothing  would  delight  ne  riorc  than  to  leave 
sonothinc  v/orth  v;hile  in  the  roaln  of  v/riting  if  I  can. 

Dr.  Spoirs  concluded  v/ith  this  statcnent: 

That  with  all  the  challcngGG  and  frustrations  of  the  tv/enty-six 
years  I've  been  at  S.H.S.  I've  really  enjoyed  it,  its  been  ny  life. 
I  have  been  so  blessed  with  the  board  that  I  have  had  throu^'hout  the- 
the  years,  v/ith  the  parent  body,  nany  of  whon  are  anonst  ny  closest 
friends,  and  v/ith  the  students  of  this  school  for  v/hon  I  have  a 
tronendous  respect,  we  have  not  always  af^rocd  on  evcrythinii,  but  I 
hope  they  have  resr>Gctod  ne  and  I  have  always  respected  then. and  they 
also  are  anonst  ny  closest  irionds  whon  I  sec  in  the  connunity,   I  sone- 
tincs  noet  then  on  planes  and  at  ncotin.js  in  other  cities  and  cvcryv/here 
I  GO  J  I  '"'••r-i  »^Gt  with  happy  faces  that  reflect  EOnethint;^  of  the  spirit  of 
S.H.£.  and  this  has  nent  a  very  great  deal  to  ne.   I  have  also  been 
very, very  blessed  with  the  colle^'ues  that  have  carried  on  the  work  here, 
after  all  the  headnaster  is  just  one  anon-^  nany  and  its  the  day  by  day, 
year  by  year  work  of  dedicated  ncn  and  women  that-  have  built  up  this 
place.   I  was  very  conscious  of  it  when  I  cane  that  I  was  coning  to  a 
school  that  has  a  jroat  tradition.   I  hope  v/o  have  not  done  too  nany 
thincs  that  have  destroyed  that  tradition.   '7e  are  a  living  school,  v;e 
are  a  very  active  school,  there  is  a  trenondous  pulsation  of  life  about 
and  I  think  v/e  are  all  in  our  own  quiet  ways  working  for  the  betternent 
of  the  G^ouT)  as  well  as  the  individual. 

Kevin  Clarke 


iiTTjiOTIOlT    I 
■..'o  would   lik  J  to  takj  a  vox  .   on  whoth-r  you,    the 
student's,    would  like  to  have  tho    .xpo's  b£.sket- 
b,:.ll  toan  to  play   our  Masc   r's   during  th-   Ca.mival 
or  would  you  rather  hav^   a  gano  "between  our  tjam 
c.nd   either  CKRH  or  CPOX.      /"/e  v/ill  cono  to  your  clas: 
on  Friday   (tomorrow).      The   cost   =  'Ixpo' s-^p200 

CICGM,    CFOX-SIOO   (aprox.) 
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The  Trip  to  Japan  by  Bill  Turner 

In  January  1969,  Mr.  Seville  approached  Dr.  Speirs  about 
the  possibility  of  taking  a  group  of  boys  to  Japan  through 
Ship's  School  Association.   As  he  was  given  permission  to  go 
ahead,  he  began  to  recruit  hojs   from  the  ages  of  eleven  to 
sixteen  as  of  July  1970.   Since  he  had  more  than  the  required 
fifteen,  Mr.  Burgess  to  take  the  remainder.  Prom  February 
1969  through  June  1970,  group  meetings  v/ere  held  roughly  every 
three  weeks.   These  sessions  climaxed  in  a  grand  meeting  which 
involved  both  the  students  and  the  parents.   V/hile  slides  flashed 
continuously  on  the  school  screen,  parents  cleared  up  any  remaining 
problems.  At  last,  the  preparations  were  complete. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  5th,  1970,  the  greater  port- 
ion of  our  group  drovw  up  to  Toronto  by  bus.  At  Toronto  air- 
port, the  fev/  boys  who  were  already  in  Toronto  joined  the  rest  of 
the  group.  There  were  twenty  of  us,  including  Mr,  Seville,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Burgess  and  Pran^oise  Le  Gall,  Michel's  sister.  V/e 
took  off  at  11; 00  P.M.  that  night  for  Anchorage,  Alaska,   Here  we 
ran  into  several  time-wasting  problems;  first  there  \ms  a  typhoon 
off  the  west  coast  of  Japan  which  prevented  us  from  leaving; 
secondly,  our  stretch  DC-8  encountered  technical  difficulties; 
thirdly,  an  airport  repair  truck  rammed  into  one  of  the  plane's 
wings.  Pinally,  after  tv/elve  hours  delay,  we  left  this  northern 
city  at  1?00  P.M.,  July  6th,  Alaska  Time.   Our  two  plane  rides 
were  reasonably  smooth  and,  on  the  second  flight,  the  crev;  made 
an  extra  effort  to  compensate  for  the  lengthy  delay.  Then,  at 
2:20  P.M.  July  7th,  Toliyo  time,  we  touched  down  marking  the  end 
of  a  trip  which  lasted  thirteen  hours  in  the  air. 

The  Japanese  customs  were  quick  and  efficient,  only  stopping 
us  long  enough  to  make  a  quick  spot  check.   V/e  were  met  by  our 
guides  from  Nippon  Travel  Agency  and  speedily  herded  into  buses 
for  the  short  ride  to  our  Tokyo  residence.   Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
my  first  impression  of  Tok;:,^o  was  lack  of  people  on  the  streets. 
No  doubt  this  was  because  it  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
because  I  quickly  reversed  my  opinion. 

The  Tokyo  Olympic  Memorial  Youth  Centre  was  not  quite  as 
posh  as  it  sounds.   In  fact,  when  we  arrived,  a  hostel  would 
have  compared  favorably  to  it.  Dirty  bathrooms,  broken  doors  and 
not  enough  beds  was  the  general  situation  the  first  night.   In 
addition,  the  Centre  imposed  petty  rules  and  played  the  Japanese 
national  anthem  over  the  loudspeakers  at  6sOG  A.M,   Someone  said, 
with  considerable  truth,  that  the  Centre  was  very  similar  to  the 
life  led  in  George  Orwell's  1984.   However,  things  changed  quick- 
lj'"s  wo  could  now  sleep  until  b';30  A.M.,  we  could  stay  out  past 
lO.-OOP.M,,  and  at  least  half  of  our  meals  could,   be  western  (not 
everyone  enjoys  seaweed  soup  for  breakfast).   So  now  wo  v/ere 
comfortable  in  these  rather  austere  surroundings. 

In  Tokyo,  we  split  our  time  between  numerous  sight-seeing 
attractions  both  in  the  city  and  elsewhere.  V/e  visited  a  paper 
company,  the  Imperial  Garden  and  several  temples.   In  other 
cities,  such  as  Nikko  and  H§.kone,  we  saw  more  temples  and 
shrines,  several  lakes  and  many  moixntains.   In  case  you  do  not 
know,  a  shrine  refers  to  the  Shinto  religion  and  a  temple  to  the 
Buddhist  religion.   A  shrine  tends  to  be  quite  simple  and  undec- 
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orated  while  a  temple  generally  is  more  ornate.   Hov/ever,  for 
many  of  us,  the  highlight  of  our  stay  in  Tokyo  was  our  meal  at 
the  Chinzanso  garden  restaurant  on  Friday  night,  July  10,  Called 
a  Mongolian  "barbeque,  it  consists  of  six  pieces  of  delicious 
meat  intermixed  with  green  peppers,  corn  and  onions,  Diiring  the 
entire  meal^  wg  were  served  exclusively  by  one  waitress.   Out- 
side the  restaurant ,  there  was  a  typical  Japanese  garden  with  a 
pond,  flowers,  trees  and  several  winding  pathways.  For  me,  this 
wag  the  best  meal  of  the  v;hole  trip. 

On  the  morning  of  July  14,  our  group  departed  for  Nagoya 
by  the  bullet  train,  knovm  as  the  ELkari  express.  Although  it 
can  go  135  m.p.h. ,  it  is  very  smooth.   In  fact,  the  Japanese 
trains  are  efficient  and  cheap.   It  only  costs  10  yen  -  3  cents  - 
per  stop.   That  night  wg  stayed  at  a  Japanese  inn.   Everything 
about  our  one-night  stop-over  here  v/as  pleasant;  the  management, 
oxu?   tidy  rooms,  the  brightly  decorated  streets  and  the  sea 
which  v/as  about  twenty  yards  from  the  ir^i. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  to  Milcimoto  Pearl  Island  to  see 
how  the  art  of  culturing  pearls  is  done.  V/e  also  v/ere  given  a 
demonstration  of  how  the  pearls  are  collected  by  women  divers. 
This  was  perhaps  our  most  interesting  side-trip  during  the  entire 
three  weeks. 

The  next  day,  July  16,  wo  stopped  over-night  at  a  Buddhist 
temple.   Set  in  the  hills  away  from  the  cities,  we  had  a  chance 
to  see  the  more  traditional  side  of  Japan.   In  fact,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burgess  went  dov/n  to  the  temple  at  4j  30  A.M.  and  watched  a 
religious  service. 

Prom  July  17  to  26,  we  were  predominantly  occupied  with 
Expo  70.   If  you  imagine  Expo. 70  as  generally  similar  to  our 
Expo  67 5  it  will  make  it  easier.  As  in  our  exposition,  there 
are  large  ponds,  brightly  coloured  and  architecturally  imaginitve 
pavilions  and  large  crov/ds.   However,  there  are  differences.  At 
Expo  70,  there  are  numerous  Japanese  compan;^/-  pavilions  which 
focus  towards  commercialism.  Man^^"  of  the  foreign  pavilions, 
Quebec  for  example,  are  attempting  to  attract  Japanese  businessmen, 
Eor  the  casual  visitor,  this  obviously  detracts  from  the  pavilion's 
value.   In  addition,  this  exposition  emphasizes  on  modem  tech- 
nology. As  a  result,  the  visitor  is  treated  to  such  things  as 
moving  sidewallcs.  Thanks  to  Geoffrey  Lewis'  father,  wo  were  able 
to  enter  such  popular  pavilions  as  Mitsubishi  and  the  Japanese 
G-ovemment  Pavilion  without  waiting.   Of  course  we  could  do  the 
same  with  the  Canadian  pavilion  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  among 
the  best.   It  features  tliroe  films,  all  of  which  are  excellent. 
On  the  site,  the  most  crov/ded  pavilions  are  the  American  and  the 
Russian  ones. 

During  our  visits  to  Expo  70,  we  stayed  at  the  Tatsumo  Lodge, 
The  lodge  is  half-way  betweon  the  Oriental  and  Western  cultures. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  nox  very  accessible  to  a  major  city,  because 
it  lay  between  Osaka  and  KS'-oto.  V/hilc  here,  we  also  took  side- 
trips  to  Kyoto,  the  art  capital,  and  to  Kobe,  a  vital  port. 

On  Sunday,  July  26,  we  returned  to  Tolcyo  on  the  bullet 
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express.  For  our  last  tv/o  nights,  v/e  stayed  at  the  Centre,  wliich 
had  undergone  several  icprovoments  during  our  absence.  Many  of 
us  went  shopping  on  Monday  in  a  downtown  Tolcj'-o  hotelj  most  of 
us  on  money  provided  by  Mr.  Seville.   He  vra-s  the  only  group 
leader  on  the  trip  who  loaned  monej^  and  there  are  many  "boys  who 
are  grateful  for  this. 

On  Tuesday,  we  left  for  home.   Our  trip  "back  this  time  was 
much  q^uicker  and  really  quite  uneventful.  Because  of  the  time 
change,  wo  arrived  in  Toronto  at  10:00  A.M.  the  same  day  we  left. 
The  majority  of  our  group  then  took  a  "bus  for  Montreal  and  home 
again.  At  this  point,  I  would  lil:e  to  thank  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Burgess 
for  what  they  did  to  make  the  trip  smoother  "but  especially  Mr, 
Seville.   Ho  spent  much  moro  time  than  v/as  required  working  for 
our  group,  "but  most  important  of  all,  he  spenit  it  with  our  group 
which  is  what  counts  in  the  end. 

EUHOEEAIT  TOUR;  - 

After  a  very  successful  trip  to  Japan  and  Expo  '70  this  past 
summer,  Mr.  Seville  will  once  again  be  travelling  with  students 
this  coming  summer. 

Dates;  August  3  -  September  1,  1971. 

It inerary ;  Visits  to  London,  Amstor*dam5  Paris,  Sorrento,  Rome, 
PTbrence,  Venice  and  Geneva. 

Cost;  $675.00  fully  inclusive  (from  Toronto). 

All  students  interested  should  contact  Mr.  Seville,  Application 
foms  are  available  from  him, 

L,I,S. 

SAFETY  PHECAUTIOHS  AT  S.H.S. 

During  the  assembly  of  October  21st,  Dr,  Speirs  annoimced 
that  certain  precautions  would  be  taken  around  the  school,  in 
view  of  recent  political  tension  in  Quebec.   He  stated  that  school 
doors  not  generally  in  use  are  to  be  locked  securely.   School 
prefects  have  been  stationed  at  ceriiain  doors  during  the  morning. 
Dr.  Speirs  also  said  that  boys  shouJ.d  not  remain  at  school  before 
going  home,  and  that  anyone  staying  after  school  for  some  reason 
should  inform  his  parents. 

Eric  Stevenson 

SPECIAL  EEATUEE  NEXT  ISSUE 

Be  sure  to  watch  for  the  article  on  the  CJAD  traffic  helicopter. 
With  photographic  coverage  -  if  possible  (that  is,  if  we  can 
afford  it)  -  this  special  feature  will  be  in  the  Environment 
section,  along  with  a  very  comprehensive  study  of  water  and  air. 
Be  sure 'not  to  miss  the  Environment  speciali 
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DEATH  AM)  THE  DRUG  USER 
(by  John  Kastner,  Toronto  Telegram,  Oct.  9,  1970) 

True  or  False:  "The  deaths  of  Janis  Joplin  and  Jimi 
Hendrix  will  do  more  to  scare  kids  than  a  thousand  anti-drug 
campaigns . " 

Answer;  Emphatically,  indisputably,  tragically  false. 
Other  people's  deaths  -  and  even  the  possibility  of  his  ovm  - 
do  not  deter  the  heavy  drug  user.  And  why  should  they?  Anyone 
that  far  gone  on  drugs  hasn't  a  particle  of  will  pov/er  left  to 
stop  himself,  even  if  he  wanted  to.   In  case  after  case  a  death 
in  the  drug  community  might  make  the  victim's  friends  pause  for 
a  moment  J  but  then  it's  back  to  business  as  usual. 

In  fact  it ' s  becoming  evident  that  nothing  -  but  nothing  - 
has  succeeded  in  scaring  m;^^  generation  av/ay  from  heavy  drugs; 
not  the   proppoot  of  nightmarish  trips,  nor  of  hospitalizationj 
not  the  fear  of  brain  damage,  nor  the  danger  to  children  yet 
unborn;  not  the  fear  of  whopping  fines,  or  of  prison  cells, 
finally,  not  even  the  fear  of  death. 

The  proof  is  that  heavy  drug  use  has  escalated  from  a 
'problem'  to  an  epidemic  in  Canada.   Only  last  week  a  psychia- 
trist said  that  drug  abuse  in  Montreal  is  on  its  way  to  becoming 
a  leading  cause  of  death  and  a  major  public  health  issue, 

l/¥e  pay  for  drug  use  in  many  ways.  A  Montreal  official  hag 
said:  "If  we  had  no  addiction  in  the  city  today,  better  than 
half  our  crime  calendar  would  disappear," 

How  do  we  stop  people  from  moving  to  heavy  din:igs?  The 
answer  is  we  don't  know.  And  even  worse  -  perhaps  even  more 
tragic  -  once  people  become  addicts  we  don't  even  know  how  to 
cure  them. 

The  authorities  tallc  of  methadone  treatments,  therapy, 
drug  trailers  and  such.  But  if  by  "ciirc"  we  mean  getting 
someone  to  stop  using  drugs,  there  is  no  knovm.  effective  cure 
for  heroin  addiction,  amphetamine  addiction,  LSD  addiction  or 
cannabis  addiction  (purists  will  argue  there  is  no  addiction  to 
cannabis  except  a  psychological  one;  but  whether  the  addiction 
is  psychologicsal  or  physiological  is  an  academic  question  when 
you  can' t  cure  it ) . 

At  the  moment  three  kinds  of  "cures"  are  fashionable: 

The  Social  Therapy  Approach  -  based  on  the  belief  that 
drugs  are  not  the  problem,  society  is.   A  user  takes  drugs  to 
escape  a  ronton,  oppressive  society.  Advocates  of  this  approach 
believe  society  must  be  righted  before  kids  stop  using  drugs. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  time  that  happens,  drugs  will  have  claimed 
countless  human  lives.   And  incidentally,  how  did  young  people 
living  in  the  oppressive  and  corrupt  Middle  Ages  ever  manage 
to  cope  without  a  daily  fix? 

The  Psychiatric  Approach  —  based  on  the  belief  that 
addiction  is  indicative  of  serious  character  disorder  and  that 
craving  for  drugs  can  only  be  cured  by  reconstructing  the 
addicts  personality  so  ho  can  cope  with  the  frustrations  and 
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other  enotion  hazards  without  the  use  of  drugs.  Even  if  this 
time-consuning  method  worked,  it  would  hardly  "be  practical  for 
treating  the  nushrooming  legions  of  addicts j 

The  Methadone  Approach  -  used  heavily  in  the  U.S.,  heroin 
users  are  enco\n?aged  to  get  hooked  on  Methadone,  a  synthetic 
opiate  which  is  just  as  addictive  as  heroin.  Methadone  addiction 
is  supposedly  preferahle  "because  it  requires  fewer  and  cheaper 
fixes  :  and  distorts  perception  much  less  than  heroin.  Only 
trouble  is  most  Methadone  addicts  remain  addicted  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives, 

V/e  have  failed  to  cope  with  the  drug  problem  all  the  way 
down  the  line;  we've  failed  to  stop  drug  sales,  stop  drug  use, 
and  to  stop  users  from  ruining  themselves.   Is  there  no  way  to 
stop  a  large  portion  of  my  generation  from  rushing  lemming-like 
to  its  own  destruction?  Perhaps  we  should  face  the  fact  v/e  h^ve 
lost  a  generation  on  our  hands  -  a  generation  of  crippled,  ruined 
humans  that  will  just  have  to  do  until  another  generation  arrives 
that  is  someltow  purged  of  drugs. 


L.T-.  SPORTS  IJ.uiv/S 

Solwyn  Houso  Und  r  14  Socc  r  Team  beats  LCC  _6_  -  0 

Tho  gam;  v/as  played  Tuesday  October  27  at  ./estmount  Park, 
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The  standards  set  last  year  "by  the  Examiner  will  "be  main- 
tained, we  hope,  this  year  by  the  staff  ,^he  core  of  which  worked 
last  year  on  the  paper.   It  has  been  our  ambition  to  educate 
students  on  matters  of  social  inportance,  such  as  Drugs,  Discrim- 
ination in  Canada,  etc.,  and  we  will  continue  in  oirr  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  broadening  of  our  outlook.   With  the  coming  of 
this  new  school  year,  many  of  the  members  of  the  staff  have  sug- 
gested very  commendable  ideas  for  possible  features  in  the 
Examiner,   Several  days  before  publishing  of  this  edition,  Mr, 
Seville ,  accompanied  by  G-eorge  Tombs,  v/as  taken  up  in  the  CJAD 
traffic  h(3licopter  for  an  hour,  so  the  two  might  witness  the 
extent  of  air  and  water  pollution  and  photograph  it.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  experience  for  the  persobs  involved, 
Furthermore,  a  proposed  visit  to  the  hydro-electric  power  plant 
at  Churchill  Falls,  Labrador  is  being  f orr;:ulated.   R?ojects  of 
this  nature  are  being  thought  up  by  imaginative  students,  and  are 
being  fulfilled.   Our  Sports  section  has  been  expanded  to  provide 
interesting  material  on  Montreal's  professional  teams,  and  the 
sports  vnriters  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts,  not  to 
mention  coverage  of  school  sports.   Several  new  sections  have  been 
added  this  year  to  improve  organization,  and  to  present  articles 
on  contemporary  topics  to  the  reader.  These  are:  Environment , 
dealing  with  pollution  of  land,  water  and  air  -  to  bo  featured 
next  month;  The  Nation,  involved  with  subjects  about  Canada;  and 
The  School,  concerned  v/ith  recent  events  at  Sclwyn  House  and  on 
Canada's  student  scene. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  newspaper  will  assume  an  all-out 
pro-Canadian  format,  and  we  have  numerous  excellent  ideas  for 
such  articles, 

V/e  arc  also  proud  to  announce  Dr.  Speirs'  generous  contrib- 
ution of  the  use  of  a  now  office  in  the  school  extension,  which 
will  facilitate  organization  in  the  newspaper  production. 

Such  events  as  these  reflect  the  sudden  role  of  the  news- 
paper at  Sclwyn  House  School  as  a  very  necessary  implement  of 
school  life.  This  was  mainly  achieved  last  year. 

Now  that  the  Examiner  is  open  to  any  schoolboy  interested 
in  the  production  of  or  in  v/riting  for  the  paper,  man;ir  of  the 
students  who  were  originally  left  out  are  now  able  to  help  in 
their  own  way. 

Last  May,  we  introduced  photographs  on  our  front  and  back 
cover.  This  proved  to  be  most  successful,  and  the  sellers  est- 
ablished a  school  record  of  selling  all  papers  within  five  minutes. 
As  v/e  would  like  to  continue  having  pictures  in  the  Selv,/yn  House 
school  paper,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  ask  for  donations  from  parents 
and  students  alike  in  this  field.  This  month,  the  photographs  were 
donated  by  Mr.  K,  Rohlicek,  who  also  donated  them  last  May,  We 
may  have  to  initiate  commercial  advertising  (v;hich  might  detract 
slightly  from  the  paper),  unless  stiff icient  donations  are  received. 
Of  course,  the  newspaper's  profit  from  last  year  can  pay  for  some 
of  this  (we  raised  $175.00).  However,  this  profit  could  be 
bettor  invested  in  buying  a  newspaper  tj^pswriter  for  the  Examiner 
office,  which  might  be  more  suitable.   Fewer  contrbutors  will  be 
encouaged,  should  expect  to  be  requiredto  pay  large  amounts.  Many 
people  paying  small  amounts  is  more  economical.  Whether  we  can 
have  photos  each  issue  or  not,  depends  on  the  reader. 

George  Tombs 
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